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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As a whole the country has been deeply conscious of the 
gravity of the crisis in European affairs during the first half of 
the year. There was a feeling that we were slip- 
ping down hill, of lack of foothold, and the events 
were sensational enough to arouse even the most lethargic. 
On March 11, without any warning, the Germans seized 
Austria and obliterated her from the map, using methods 
of barbarity which have been very insufficiently reported in 
the British press. On May 20 they had prepared a similar 
operation against Czechoslovakia, but the Czechs, warned by 
the fate of their next-door neighbour, conscious of their own 
valour, strong in their alliance with France and with hopes 
of British support, mobilised. The German spring was 
checked for the time being. Herr Hitler will return to the 
charge by means of wearing propaganda and an economic 
blockade, for he means to have control of the Danube water- 
shed, and he has a government machine such as the world 
has never before seen. But control of the Danube is not all 
that Germany aims at. Herr Hitler announced his original 
policy in Mein Kampf, and since he wrote that book, which 
he has not altered, he has acquired several new territorial 
ambitions. He intends to claim the whole of the former 
Empire of the Hapsburgs, to reduce France to the rank of a 
second-rate power and to acquire the British Colonial Empire. 
All these plans are known. What should our reply to this 
programme be? Undoubtedly we must re-arm. Un- 
doubtedly we must support such countries as will make a stand 
against Nazi ambition and we must strengthen our ties with 
France and Belgium. But such defensive measures should 
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also include the education of our own people. It is a fact that 
Ministers and Press in this country have alike failed to inform 


the public about what is going on. In the days when Geneva 
was all the go we became accustomed to living in a world of 
shadows, but we have to learn to bear the light. 


THE British democracy has such courage and patriotism that 
it deserves to be taken into the confidence of its leaders, 
: If the people of this island knew what was 
Men Light going on in Austria they would know what 
they were up against and what they were 
being asked to resist, but they are not told. The Press is 
silent, either from “‘ good taste””—many of the stories are / 
horrible—from fear of offending the Germans, or og | 
advertisements, both things which influence business con. * 
cerns, so that if we want to know what is happening in 
Austria we have to read the foreign press, and our own — 
people are not given the material for judgment. Besides ‘ 
this our politicians mix everything up in a confused salad _ 
of Geneva, “ collective security ” and the ding-dong of home © 
personalities. Some of them also tell us that at a mpage 
date it will be possible to “talk”? to the Germans. The ~ 
Austrians once thought this, and the Czechs are “ talking ” to © 
them now. When people in this country refer to future , 
*“‘ conversations ’’ they do not know what they mean to offer — 
Germany, or what Germany can offer us. Presumably, we P 
are not prepared to hand over tracts of Africa to the Nazi — 
rule, and are not ready to give Germany a preference over — 
France in our markets. But what, then, do they propose to Pi 
offer? And what do they mean to ask? We should all 
like to live at peace in the world, but how do we propose to | ; 
approach a power which has no desire for peace and no 
intention of sacrificing anything in order to get it? A bar- 
gain is a good one if both sides are satisfied, but what is 7 


be done with insatiable people ? Mere talking will do 
nothing. 


4 


We should be happier if we did not suspect the various party 
wire-pullers of being behind this perpetual propaganda for 
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“talks with Germany.” We can remember the efforts made 
by the Asquith Administration before the War, which were 

. A largely prompted by vote-catching considera- 
The Haldane Mission 1912 was 
one of these electioneering moves. The wire-puller has a 
very low idea of humanity, his belief being that all the electors 
want is a money bribe. When we “ talk with Germany ” 
we might even propose disarmament, if we first ‘“ satisfy ” 
her with—what ? The conversation becomes vague at this 
point, unless someone who knows the recent history of Europe 
intervenes with a few facts. The plan of tying a bandage 
over the eyes of Mr. John Bull, twirling him round so that 
he does not know where he is, and then saying to him, ‘‘ Now 
make your bargain,” does not seem to us a good one. It 
was tried from the end of the 19th century and until 1914. Our 
records are full of these efforts—Hague Courts, disarmament 
conferences, offers of British disarmament. There are blue 
books which contain all this, for the Campbell Bannerman 
and Asquith Administrations, which lasted from 1905 to the 
war, spent a large part of their time in trying to pretend 
that there was no German menace. There was very little 
excuse for them then, there is none now for anyone who, with 
the lesson of those years before him, makes the same mistakes. 


EvRoPE is disturbed by one major factor—the German 
threat to peace. This menace is not a new one. Two 
hundred years ago Prussia bullied her neigh- 
bours in the same way as does the Third 
Reich. The latter years of the nineteenth 
century and the early half of the twentieth were dominated 
by the spread of Prussianism, which was only defeated in 
1918, after efforts which we in this island made haste to 
forget. Unfortunately we did not understand the nature of 
our victory, nor the necessity of holding on to its fruits. 
Under pressure from those who had not fought and those who 
regretted the result of the fighting, one safeguard after another 
against a new aggression was abandoned; Germany is once 
more a great military power and therefore a nuisance; the 
work has all to be done again. As the English learn slowly 
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and forget quickly, we are in process of making the same 
mistakes as during the years before the war when our states- 
men were perpetually “ trying to find out ” what the Germans 
wanted, and were constantly meeting with shocks in their 
efforts to placate them. There are blue books full of accounts 
of these efforts to make terms with people who do not know 
what such a word as “ settlement ” means. Each new arrange- 
ment, by which they get something, merely being used as a 
lever to enable them to get more. British ministers have no 
time to study old documents, or in the published papers of 
the years 1898-1914 they would find ample warning of what 
happens to “ arrangements ”’ with any German Government. 
One of the weaknesses of our present Government lies in the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain may still have illusions as to what 
can be done by “conversations with Germany.” 


THERE was no day so poignant during the first weeks of June ; 
as the week-end of May 20, when the German Sudetens, * 


with their leader Herr Henlein and — 
Democracy v. 


Dictators extravagant backers in Germany nearly pro- 


duced a war. The German troops were ready \ 
to march and their agents in Czechoslovakia were end 
creating incidents of a very provocative nature. How much — 
the rulers of Germany believe in their own propaganda it is , 
impossible to say, but they have poured such contempt on — 
democracy and have so instilled into their lieges the doctrine _ 
that only undemocratic countries have good soldiers, that 
they may themselves have been deceived. When, therefore, — 
a democratic country, Czechoslovakia, 18,000,000 souls, stood _ 
up and said to Herr Hitler, “‘ We will fight sooner than bea 
your rule,” when the French Republic said, ‘‘ We stand by — 
Czechoslovakia if she is invaded,” and when the English | 
Government added warnings that under certain circumstances — 
democratic England would stand by Republican France, the. 
Germans paused. Czechoslovakia was not invaded and the 
sound and fury of the German press has given evidence of the 


discomfiture of Germany’s rulers. Not that their plans are 
changed, but any postponement is irritating to men who are > 
unaccustomed to the discussion of their orders. The rulers of 
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Germany would be well advised to remember what happened 
in 1914-18. Then, the Emperors and generals challenged the 
lawyers and doctors to war and the lawyers and doctors 
defeated them. Are the dictators so sure that they are much 
better fitted than the Emperors and the generals to beat our 
democracies, because if not— ? 


A German Catholic weekly, Der Deutsche in Polen, in its 
issue of June 12, published the essay which won the prize ~ 

offered by the Germany Military Academy 
The Blan of (Deutsche Militarakademie) on how best to 

conquer Czechoslovakia. The prize-winner 
was Colonel Conrad, Chief of the Staff (Stabchef) of the 18th 
Army Corps, at present stationed at Salzburg. This corps 
was recently moved from Cassel. The title of the essay was: 
“Lightening Attack on Czechoslovakia: Destruction of 
Czechoslovakia in 14 days.’ We translate some of the 


.. passages in this remarkable military document. They show 


clearly what the German intention in Czechoslovakia was. 


©" The opening passage is headed “The Task”: The italics 


Y) are in the original. 


“ Attack on Czechoslovakia cannot be spoken of as a 
campaign in the ordinary sense. The outstanding feature 
of it is that the whole action must be concluded within 
fourteen days at the most, and if at all possible in a shorter 
time. The world must be confronted with an accomplished 
fact at lightning speed (blitzartig) ; the troops which carry 
out the operation must be ready in the shortest time for 
eventual use in the West, in the case that France decided 
to help its ally and seeks to contest the decision already 
successfully achieved. 

“This line of thought, decisive in itself, takes on 
finality from the fact that Germany cannot carry out 
a long war, and the dearth of material, etc., demands 
the quickest possible ending of a campaign. . . . Only 
through swift shattering of the enemy can resistance 
groups be avoided, as in Spain, when the war is prolonged 
and intervention made easier. On the other hand, 
especially since March 13th, the strategical situation of 
Czechoslovakia is hopeless if a concentrated attack were 
to come from north, west and south and the Czech army 
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was not allowed to come to a halt. Here the ‘‘ Canna- 

idea ’—on account of the limited area and the impossi- 

bility of retreat (whereto ?)—could be fully achieved. 
“ Condition : Mass-concentration and swiftest advance T 


with the object of a battle for destruction or capitulation, 0 
since every lost day carries immeasurable dangers in | 
itself. 


HERE follows an analysis of the European situation. It is 
assumed that France and Russia will honour their pledges 
The “Allies” Czechoslovakia and that the Little Entente 
will take some action. The latter is con- | 
temptuously dismissed, while Poland is said to be neutralised | 
by her agreements with Germany ; Yugoslavia is also “ outside | 
any combination against the Reich. Roumania is incapable | 
to action.” No help could come from Russia, for the Red ~ 
Army could not get to Prague in time to save it. Poland © 
would block the Russian air-arm, and Germany could deal 
with any machines going round by the north. Colonel © 
Conrad adds: I 
“The decisive fact, however, is that, in consequence _ 
of Stalin methods, Russia for the time being is incapable ) 
of making war. An army which has to abandon its — 
manceuvres because its commanders have been shot or 
sit in prison is completely ruled out as a power-factor. | 
“There remains France as the one and indeed very © 
important factor. If this power takes action automati- — 
cally and with full elan, the dangerous ‘ long war’ could * 
arise. But there are strong objections. France’s mobili- — 
sation requires so much time that in the interim the fate of — 
Prague might be decided. Whether, after an accomplished, \ 
fact, after the lightning occupation of Czechoslovakia and — ‘ é 
with a completely mobile German army, with victories — 
already behind it, the French people, without being’ 
threatened, could be had for such a fearful war, merely for — 
the restoration of a destroyed Czechoslovakia, must bea =‘ 
matter of doubt.” 
Mobilisation for the Germans would not be cs ¢ 
for the troops to be used “are always mobile.” Colonel : 
Conrad says: 


“In addition, the action against Austria shows that | 
we can mobilise unobserved. The mobilisation of the} 
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remaining army could follow quietly, while the invading 
army is already marching on Prague.” 


Tue Czech army has equipment which is respectfully spoken 
of. They themselves ‘are not a warrior nation,” though 
“the will to fight’ exists. Hence the need 
= ogg for rapid and overwhelming success, for “‘ even 
inferior troops” can gain in morale by 
resistance. 

** All these reasons compel the use of every means of 
force, in order to bring about a crushing decision in the 
shortest time. There should, after 14 days at most, be 
no Czech army left.” 

It is assumed that the moment will be chosen after suitable 
agitation among the Sudeten Germans has been prepared. 

“It is to be expected that the action will take place in 
connection with occurrences in the Sudeten German territory. 
It is not the business of the Army to be concerned with the 
How and the Why. Consequently, the entry into the 
Sudeten German territory must follow on a wide front. 
For this task the III and IV Army Divisions are envisaged, 
which must ruthlessly attack with Tank formation (Panzer- 
truppen) cars, after the strong, illegal S.A. and S.S. troops 
have infiltrated into the area. Together with the Sudeten 
German bodies, they have the task of blowing up and 
destroying the enemy movement. As the entry is an act 
of liberation and so would presumably follow without a 
declaration of war, little time would be left to Prague for 
the organisation of resistance.” 

We call the attention of our readers to this last passage, 
which shows the work Germany is doing to create disloyalty 
among the Czechoslovakian peoples. 


It must be remembered that the writer of this paper is a 
senior German Staff Officer of the 18th Corps, which would 
certainly be called upon to perform in the 
event of an attack on Prague. Colonel Conrad’s 
views on the conduct of war expresses the 
mind of the German General Staff, and are therefore of great 
interest. The blow to the invaded country must be a knock- 
out one. 


The Crushing 
of a Nation 
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“* Hence .the tank troops (Panzer-truppen) and among 
these the motor-cyclist gunners (Kradschutzen) must bite 
into the enemy, never let him go and transform his retreat 
into flight and panic. In order to force the enemy to flee, 
the air-arm, as in Spain, has the task of demoralising him. 


Incessant air attacks must break him to pieces and destroy 


the base communications ; through the Sudeten Germans, 
supported by infantry-parachute, devastating air attacks 
on Prague, Brunn, etc., to complete the task. The so-called 
Czech Maginot-line must, under all circumstances, be 
forced, and the enemy must be prevented above all 
from getting away even half intact.” 

Here follows a detailed account of the direction of the 
German invasion, from the north, south and west, with a view 
to surrounding the Czech forces and closing the Carpathian- 
Russian and Slovak corridors. The Danube flotilla, supported 
by troops, is to capture Pressburg. One of the main objectives 
is to reach and go beyond Prague, for the capture of Prague 
would disorganise the country. 

“The push, therefore, must be carried to Prague 
and beyond. To this end everything must be ventured 
and the heaviest sacrifice must not be shunned.” 


Wuat Colonel Conrad deems essential is to place Europe 

before a fait accompli. This was successfully done in Austria. 

; It will be more difficult elsewhere, but should 

yw _— Prague be seized by a coup de main, such as is 

worked out in the military essay from which 

we quote, perhaps Europe would once more acquiesce in 
German violence. 

“* By the end of a French mobilisation not only must 
the operation against Czechoslovakia be substantially 
over, but the march to the West should be in principle 
complete, so that the risk which France is undertaking 
shall be felt in its full weight—in case France has not 
automatically attacked.” 

For, Prague once in German hands, Colonel Conrad is con- 
fident that large numbers of victorious Huns could be sent 
“to strengthen the control of the West,” i.e., against France. 
We hope the publication of this remarkable military plan 
may bring home to our readers once more the magnitude 
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and thoroughness of German preparations for war. One 
thing is significant: Great Britain is not referred to from 
beginning to end of this very thorough military plan. Neither 
on land nor in the air is she of sufficient account to be men- 
tioned, and the sea affair is no business of the German General 
Military Staff. Nor are world politics. 


‘“* When and whether the operation shall take place 
is not a concern of the Army leadership, but of the 
political leadership of the Reich, etc., above all of the 
Fuhrer, upon whom in the new State the final decision, 
as well as full responsibility, rests. The duty of the 
—" authority is simply to do its job without com- 

int. 
oa A criticism of politics under such circumstances 
seems meaningless. The one duty of the Military 
authority is to concentrate everything on the attainment 
of the objective. This is its sole duty.” 


Ir is not easy to get news from inside Germany—news, that 
is, of any movement of value. The fact that the Germans 
were on the crest of the wave after Austria 
ide German: 
aeaal ¥ had been wiped off the map, and cast down 
when they found on May 22 that Czechoslovakia was still 
standing, is known. A closer analysis is harder to come by. 
We believe that the following, which comes from well- 
informed opinion inside Germany, gives an accurate picture 
of the reaction in that country to the events which occurred 
at the end of May. These cannot be known from the German 
Press, which only prints what is ordered. 

“In private talk the Germans are reviling Signor Mussolini. They 
accuse him of ‘ infidelity ’ because he did not give them active support 
in the week-end of May 20-22, and thus led to the diplomatic defeat 
of German policy. 

“Herr Hitler will not abandon the axe for this reason, only he 
will be more sceptical and cooler in future. It is said that when he 
was in Rome he made an agreement with Mussolini that, in a conflict 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia, Italy would be a friendly 
neutral and would use her good offices with the Balkan powers so as to 
force them to remain neutral on pain of, herself, joining in. On that 
basis Herr Hitler ordered the partial and secret mobilisation of May 18 
on the Czech border and the concentration of troops on May 20, with a 
view to occupying the Sudeten districts of Czechoslovakia on the 22nd. 
Some credit for stopping Germany must be given to Stalin, who, 
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speaking in German to the Germans on the wireless on May 20 said, 
‘‘ for every Czech you kill, I will destroy one of your towns.” . . . The 
Germans are being told that a secret Anglo-Italian Agreement exists 
.... They also are told that the disagreements between France 
and Italy are a sham fight, staged to entangle Herr Hitler.” 
Our correspondent sends this news as showing the state of 
thought in Germany. 


“* PARADOXICAL as this may appear,” says our correspondent, 
“the Germans are pleased to have tried their Czech plan. 

They now know, or think they know, what is 
pee of against them. They feel that no amount of 
diplomatic conversations would have shown 
them so plainly the state of feeling in Europe.” This seems 
to the ordinary Englishman rather like the Chinaman who 
burnt down his house to roast a pig, but in a country where 


no account is taken of opinion, only a blow will serve. Our | 


correspondent continues :— 
“ As in war it is sometimes necessary to undertake a costly offensive 


to know the strength of the enemy, so, say the directors of the Reich, | 


it was necessary to undertake this anti-Czech adventure so as to know | 
what were the forces and motives of friends and enemies. Germany _ 


now knows that she is alone . . . Another matter, Italy wants to 


liquidate the Spanish war, but Germany sees no reason for this. The 


longer this war lasts the greater will be the tension between Italy and 
France.” 


England is seen as the enemy, and German diplomacy, says 


our correspondent, “‘ must devote itself to making trouble for | 
her all over the world.” In regard to the immediate question © 


of the Sudetens the Germans look to get help from England 


to get concessions from Czechoslovakia. Herr Hitler will | 


never give up his plan to annex this country, but he realises 
that he must now advance by sap and mine. In regard to 
Russia, it is only a question of time. The Germans are 
anxious to get to terms with the Russians. Herren Goering 
and Hess would like to get on with this in regard to the two 
armies. Herren Hitler and Ribbentrop are more hesitating. 
Should the two great revolutionary powers make terms 
Poland would pay the price. In any case they regard the 


Poles as their enemies. There is an idea that the phrase “ anti- _ 
Bolshevist ’’ might probably be changed to “ anti-Capitalist.” | 


> 
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The above gives, we are told, a fair picture of the mind of 
“ well-informed ” Germany. We can guarantee the source 
from which it comes. 


Aut along what a contributor to this Review once called “ the 
quake line” of Europe there are minorities living within 
oe greater units. The Czechs have—to their 

cost—three million Germans. They also have 
Hungarians and Poles. Their trouble comes from the fact 
that they cannot hand over the government of such terri- 
tories as are inhabited by these races without delivering the 
mountain ranges, their own protection, to German or Polish 
domination. Those amiable members of the British Parlia- 
ment who suggest this solution should look at the map. 
The frontiers of Czechoslovakia were not made in 1919. They 
existed, almost as at present, in ancient Bohemia and have 
now been very fully fortified. There is another point. Germany 
is not only trying to recover her “ lost” nationals, she is also 
trying to get possession of a very rich and highly indus- 
trialised country. In this affair the Poles play a considerable 
part, so far a doubtful one. There are a few Poles—under a 
million—in the Teschen district of Czechoslovakia, but there 
are also Poles in Germany. How does this Slav minority 
fare under German rule? Not well, if we may believe the 
council of German Poles. These last broke silence on May 28 
to say that their condition is getting worse, in spite of promises 
made last November by the Government of the Reich. They 
complain of the severity of the German Government to them. 
In the recent census of nationality, where the least mistake 
was punishable by a year’s imprisonment, they see a means 
of oppression to their people. They have no representative 
in the Reichstag and they warmly protest against the state- 
ment made by the German press that they are better treated 
than the Sudeten Germans. The oppression of the Jews by 
Germans is well known. Their severity to the Poles is less 
advertised. Our newspapers would do well to ventilate 
other minority problems than those of the Sudeten Germans. 


It is not only in Czechoslovakia that Germany is working to 
recover her “‘ lost provinces.” Switzerland, Belgium and Den- 
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mark are equally threatened. Last May the Swiss press was 
warned that they should either praise the German Reich or not 

refer to it. It is the same in Belgium and in 
a Denmark. Business houses receive letters from 

the German houses with which they do 
business, pointing out that these business relations cannot 
continue if the firms employ Jews on their staffs, or if 
they have any sort of commercial dealings with Jews. 
As a result a number of Jewish clerks have either been dis- 
missed or old business relationships have been severed. At 
the same time everything possible is being done to prevent 
the Press in each of the countries bordering on Germany 
from criticising Nazism. The proprietors of some papers 
do not believe in opposing German views. Therefore no 
criticism of Nazi policy finds its way into their columns. 
Such proprietors are being rewarded by a great increase of 
advertisements. Some papers in territories adjoining Ger- 
many are critical of German methods. This is the case 
in Denmark, where one paper in particular has been con- 
sistently critical of Nazism. For two reasons; in the first 
place because German territorial ambitions constitute a 
definite threat to South Jutland; secondly, because every 
cultural movement that has originated in Germany since the 
Reformation has moved north into Denmark, and if Nazism 
is not to travel north in the same way determined resistance 
must be offered to its advance. But the newspaper which is 
faithful to its own country is blacklisted by Germany. Its 
German advertisements stop, and Danish firms, who sell 
their produce in Germany, are warned that they will lose 
their market if they do not cease to advertise in this organ. 
Up to the present £5,000 a year has been lost by this paper, 


and a further £10,000 is threatened ; these are huge sums in 


Denmark. The newspaper in question is aware that the 
attacks made are upon its policy and on its policy alone. 
English firms might step into the vacuum created by these 
German manoeuvres in Denmark and elsewhere, but for 
that we should need an enlightened Foreign Office and active 
British officials in Denmark. 
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In the May issue the writer of these notes described Herr 
Hitler’s Leipzig meeting as it appeared to a listener on the 
, wireless. A correspondent living in Germany 
i at ne » has somewhat corrected the effect produced 
on the hearer, and we communicate this to 

our readers. Our correspondent says :— 


“You write of the mass enthusiasm of Herr Hitler’s meetings. I 
have been to some of these and have subsequently compared notes 
with listeners to the wireless. There is certainly enthusiasm at these 
meetings, very drilled, regimented and to order, but shouting, cheering 
and singing are often added with great skill at the broadcasting 
stations. You see, some 5,000 may be at the meeting, but several 
millions are, by order, listening in. It is important to impress the 
5,000, but it is absolutely vital to impress the several millions. They 
must be made to believe that the Fuhrer is worshipped.” 

Dr. Goebbels, the brains of the Third German Empire, is 
certainly a very competent propagandist. A mere English- 
man would never have thought of this particular form of 
forgery, the forgery of enthusiasm. 


A LETTER in this issue calls attention to the wild talk heard 
in Nazi circles in Vienna. But is all this talk as irresponsible 
- as we are apt to think? Mr. Roberts, the 
Only Wild == author of The House that Hitler Built, that 
careful study of modern Germany, gives an 
account of how certain aims, not yet announced as policy, 
are instilled into Germans. He describes the Feldherrnhalle 
in Munich, which has been made into a Nazi shrine, and 
which every German must salute as he passes. Sentries guard 
it day and night. 
On the wall behind the sentries is a great scroll bearing the words 
GOD MAKE US FREE, and on either side five wreaths, with flowers 
renewed every day. Each wreath carries the colour of a lost province, 
and not a day passes without tens of thousands of Germans coming 
here and mourning for their loss.” 
Ten names are inscribed. They are as follows :— 
Alsace-Lorraine; the Palatinate; Schleswig-Holstein ; 
East Prussia, Memel and Danzig; Sudeten Deutschland ; 
South Tyrol and South Styria, Posen, Silesia ; the Colonies. 
One group of names shows accomplishment. This is 
the Rhine, Ruhr, Saar, Eupen, Malmedy. Some of these 
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lands, as Mr. Roberts points out, have never belonged to 
Germany, such as the Tyrol and Sudeten lands. Others, 
like Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein, were seized 
by Germany within the memory of living men, without any 
regard to the wishes of their inhabitants. When Herr Hitler 
says, as he has done more than once, that he has no quarrel 


with France, he has his tongue in his cheek, as a perusal of — 


Mein Kampf will show; Alsace-Lorraine has its wreath ! 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S personal position is a very strong one. 
He is transparently sincere and un-self-seeking, and the 

country likes and trusts him. His Agreement 
ae vlain’s with Italy gave him prestige at home and 
Position authority abroad, where England is spoken of 

more respectfully than has been the case for 
years. No doubt this is partly due to our rearmament, but 
our rearmament is going ahead because of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
correct interpretation of the British will to remain a great 
nation. This enhancement of our national prestige is bitter 
to certain politicians, for they realise that it is in no way 
due to them. We do not refer to the Socialist leaders—they 
are professional politicians pledged to opposition at home and 
intrigue abroad—but to a strange combine of Conservatives 
who, in alliance with Mr. Lloyd George, are engaged in the 
task of under-cutting Mr. Chamberlain’s personal position 
here and in France. Banking on the ignorance of French 
politicians and journalists about England, certain front 
benchers are running a regular anti-Chamberlain campaign 


in French newspapers, which they supply with fairy tales: 


about the Prime Minister’s imminent downfall and _ re- 
placement by the intriguers and their friends. Advance 
copies of speeches likely to lead to them are sent. For instance, 
Mr. Eden’s speech of June 11 was known on June 10 in Paris, 
where the pro-Russian Party was actually in hopes that it 
would sound the knell of the Prime Minister’s adminis- 
tration. They were chagrined at the little stir this speech 
made, for their British correspondents had given them to 


understand that the walls of Jericho were only waiting for | 
such a blast. It is a deplorable affair. It does not damage | 
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Mr. Chamberlain at all, but it does mislead certain French 
Ministers and journalists in regard to the future of British 
policy. They do not understand that these particular attacks 
on British policy are only made to oblige Mr. Chamberlain 
to give office to the attackers, and that even if these latter 
achieved power nothing would be changed. 


We should have had no rearmament without a strong lead 
from the country, which Mr. Chamberlain understood and 
interpreted. So shall we have no men in our 
ny ag army, and an insufficient naval and air strength, 
unless public opinion once again pushes our 
Government from behind. Sir Edward Grigg, the Member for 
Altrincham, has devoted himself to educating the country on 
man-power and the need for organising this. In this matter 
he is doing for one great branch of rearmament what Lord 
Lloyd did for the whole, year after year, faithfully and 
untiringly. Our readers will not have forgotten his unceasing 
campaign for British strength ; boycotted, even by certain 
Conservative papers, cold-shouldered by Ministers, ignored 
by Parliament, Lord Lloyd persisted—and he has won. Sir 
Edward Grigg will win, we have no doubt, but the question is, 
will he win in time? Just now he is pleading for a national 
register to be compiled, so that the appalling waste of life 
and energy of the last war may be avoided in the next one. 
He spoke at Oxford on June 14, and said that— 
Parliament should enact two measures at once. The first should be 
a compilation of a register like the Parliamentary Register, in which 
the occupation of each citizen and his previous service, if any, could be 
kept up to date. That register should be prepared in advance, without 
waiting for an emergency to occur. It would be in itself a strong 
deterrent to aggression. The other object of the register would be to 


prevent overlapping and confusion in voluntary enlistment for the 
Territorial and the A.R.P. services. 


UnveER the title of Britain Looks at Germany* Sir Edward 
Grigg has just published a book on the vital question of the 
day. In it he considers closely the need for 
training the whole of our youth in the duty of 
service to the state. He does not favour the 


conscription of adults—and there we venture to differ from 
* Nicholson & Watson, 5s. 
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him, but he thinks our educational system for all young men 
should include camp life and training in discipline. He would 
model his camps on some non-military model, with encourage. 
ment to those who attended them to take proper military 


forestall any war, by showing that England was resolute in 
her intention to preserve her independence. In his very 
readable little book, which is addressed to Pacifists as well 
as to Conservatives, he pleads, as we have said for some 


instruction. Sir Edward believes that this measure would | 


military needs are :— 


form of National Service, and suggests that our most urgent | 


1. The Territorial anti-aircraft formations should be fully manned 


and ready for immediate action in local detachments at all vital 
centres—ready, that is, on the spot. 


2. The A.R.P. Services should also be fully manned and pre. 


pared, preference in training under the still limited staff being given | 
to those centres of population which are, because of their military | : 


importance, most likely to be attacked. 


3. The rest of the Territorial Army should be brought up to 
full strength. 


4. The Regular Army should be furnished with a Special Reserve | 
of officers and other ranks. 


the view that foreigners take of the Briton’s refusal to serve. 
It is not admired. To pay some men to do 
what all should do without pay is 


had allowed Germany fatally to underestimate the spirit 
and temper of the British race. Because we put so much | 
emphasis on liberty, so little on duty and discipline, we led ” 


despicable. In 1914, says Sir Edward, ts 


her to believe us effete, incapable of sacrifice, played out, and i 
infirm. Because she thought us so, she challenged us, and _ 


was thunderstruck—too late—at the result. It is true that 
in the end her estimate of us was triumphantly disproved; | 


but millions of lives were sacrificed in disproving it,. on | 
while we are still staggering from the effects of that ordeal, | 
another of the same character seems to be drawing on. Is ( 
it all to be suffered again?” And asking for “ that gift of | 
self-analysis for which Burns prayed,” Sir Edward continues: | | 


AN interesting and valuable passage in the book deals with : 
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“ Eliminate the Nazi or Fascist contempt of demo- 
cracy, and German or Italian criticism of English ways 
will not be much unlike what may be heard in France. 
Eliminate from that the continental astonishment of 
Europe at our failure to make a universal duty of some 
training for defence, and you will find a corresponding 
vein of criticism in the friendliest quarters of the United 
States. We must not once again ignore the state of 
foreign opinion about us if we are to keep old friends, 
make new ones, and maintain the peace of the world. 

| For a still most Puritan nation this fearless study of 
it itself through others’ spectacles should be stimulating 
4 exercise. 

d ““Some candid introspection is overdue, since our 
al incomprehension of other people’s attitude towards us 
combined with an almost fanatical absorption in our 
" own point of view has once more led us blindly to the 
m § edge of a precipice. 

ry | “By comparison with the strongest nation on the 
to 


continent we are weaker in offensive and defensive 
. power to-day than we have ever been since we lost the 
American Colonies. At that period, says Mahan, the 
historian of sea-power, ‘ England was everywhere out- 
matched and embarrassed,’ and the war ended with an 
earlier Treaty of Versailles which has been described 
as the most shameful in English history. Oswald, 
th Britain’s representative in the negotiations with Franklin, 
re. informed the latter at the outset that her enemies ‘ had 
| the ball at their feet,’ and expressed a timid hope that 
they ‘would use their power with moderation and 
magnanimity.’ ” 

rit A FEW months ago a regular *“* American Trade Agreement ” 
- 7 campaign was being run in the English newspapers. We 
Y have heard less of this lately because the 
nd \ ~ Anglo- difficulties of such an arrangement have now 

nd American Trade b 
Agreement ecome apparent to members of the British 
ai i Government. It is easy to talk about the 


: great democracies standing shoulder to shoulder, which means 


nothing at all in view of the determination of the United 
al, | States to have no foreign alliances. But when it comes to 
Is making a Trade Agreement, matters have to be studied more 
of | closely. The whole question boils down to this. Are we, 
in Great Britain, prepared to open our markets to the United 
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States on the same terms of preference as we give to the 
Dominions ? As we can only take so much bacon, butter, 
corn, meat, are we prepared to check the development of the 
Dominions by taking less from them, and more from the 
U.S.A. ? Are we prepared to ruin the fruit orchards of 
Canada and South Africa in order to buy fruit from California ? 
At present there is an over-production of many commodities 
in the world, and we can choose where we buy. Are we 
going to choose to buy from a foreign country, or from the 
countries which are inside the British Empire, and which 
stand in with us in world affairs? Are we going to help 
them to develop into great nations, or are we going to check 
them on the edge of their prosperity ? There would seem 
to be only one answer to these questions. We should stand 
by our own people. The Government are being pressed to 


find another, which is to urge the Dominions themselves to | 
make Trade Agreements with the U.S.A. By this means | 


they might be compensated to some extent for the loss of our } 


market. The fact of their being pushed outside the Empire | 


circle for markets would loosen the ties of the fabric disas- 


trously. It is a free-trade and anti-Imperial dodge and it 
should be exposed. 


Tue Daily Telegraph, which is in the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, announced on June 17 that there were “ new plans for 


going on” which “may have far-reaching 
results.” They may indeed! These results are to be reached 
by Great Britain and the Dominions, both giving the U.S.A 
preferences. What could be more simple? The following 
is the Daily Telegraph’s announcement :— r 


“Great Britain should make concessions regarding 
preferences on manufactured goods entering the Aus- 
tralian markets. American cars and other products of 
industry would thus have facilities not now granted for 
entry into Australia. 

* In return, it is assumed, Australia and New Zealand. ' 
would be able to send their mutton, lamb and buttel 
into the American market. 

“Such arrangements, if the difficulties in the way] 


Empire Development,” and that “talks are, 
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could be overcome, would expedite the conclusion of the 

Anglo-American trade pact, negotiations for which have 

not been proceeding very smoothly.” 
Observe the way in which this plan for the destruction of 
inter-Imperial trade is worded. Great Britain and Australia 
are to give America preferences on motor cars. America may 
then admit Australian farm goods. If this precious plan 
succeeds we shall in this country have to depend more on 
foreign countries for essential foodstuffs, and our motors 
will be made in America. Canada is protesting, says the 
Daily Telegraph, and we hope she will continue to do so. 
She is fighting the battle of the whole British Empire in this 
matter. The Americans will perfectly understand our posi- 
tion, if we are frank with them. They would never dream of 
ruining the Californian fruit trade in order to buy South 
African and Canadian fruit. Nor will they—as some people 
fatuously imagine—enter into an alliance with Great Britain 


because we have dealt a shattering blow to inter-Imperial 


trade to please them. 


TuE fighting in China was stopped in the middle of June, 
when the Yellow River, the Hwang-Ho, burst its banks and 

flooded a vast area, bringing the battle south 
Saeioent Feet of the Lunghai railway to a standstill. It is 
said that some 1,500 square miles of Honan and Anwhei are 
flooded, that 2,000 villages are submerged, and that these 
will remain under water until the autumn. The Chinese 


_ in these provinces, already in great distress, will die, it is 
_ said, by tens of thousands. Ever since China existed her 


vast rivers have broken their banks and changed their courses, 
and such cataclysms have always brought death and famine 
to the Chinese. Both the Yangtse and the Yellow River 


_ bring soil down from the mountains of Thibet, which settles 
in the river beds and raises them, sometimes 40 ft., above the 
_ level of the countryside. But when, as this year, the rains 
_ are very heavy the strain on the banks is too great, the 
' river bursts through and there is such a disaster as we are 
_ now witnessing. The Japanese are giving what succour 
_ they can to the distressed areas, For the moment the floods 
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make a barrier between them and the Chinese forces and the 
latter are protected from attack. But the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Shangtung and Kaingsu will not be affected unless 
the Yellow River changes its course altogether, as it did 
in 1852. When the Yangtse floods, as is expected, it will, 
on the contrary, help the Japanese, as it will enable the | 
invaders to reach Hankow by water. They are a highly | 
organised people and a great naval power, well supplied with | 
shallow river boats. It has been announced rather hastily 

that the floods in China will hamper the Japanese advance, | 
but this new disaster is more likely to weaken the military — 
prospects of the unorganised and ill-equipped Chinese than 

to stop the Japanese from continuing their campaign. 


Monsieur DELBOS, until recently Foreign Minister in France, | 
and a most amiable man, went to Moscow some years ago. 
He was—and is—a Socialist, and he wrote a 


— Spanish 1,49; about his visit. One thing he was 


shown, which is of interest to us all nowadays, 
was the plan for bringing about a world revolution. It was 
to begin in Spain, which was then a monarchy. The plans 
were already complete, for Spain had been chosen for early | 
revolutionary experiment, and as Russians are very fond of 
plan-making in detail M. Delbos was able to see the various | 
stages of this suggested scheme before they occurred. In due | 
course Spain became a republic and misgovernment greatly 
increased. How much this was due to Russian influence is | 
not known, the Spaniards are quite capable of making) 
revolutions and creating disorder without any foreign help ; in | 
any case the Republic came into being and failed to —< 
order: murder was unpunished and arson was common. * 
There comes a moment in the story of a country when mis-| 
government becomes intolerable—the flash point is different | 
in different peoples. The explosion in Spain came in July, 
1936, in the form of a military revolt. Did the soldiers chose | 
the right moment, ought they to have let matters further b 
deteriorate ? Very likely, but they struck two years ago, and {/ 
with the backing of two-thirds of Spain they raised their 
standard. From the shrieks raised by our Communists and| 
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their new allies the Liberals, it might have been thought that 
no one had ever before revolted against authority, yet mis- 
governed peoples were formerly praised for revolt. We are 
now told that although it was right to revolt against King 
Bomba it is wicked to rise up against a Republic. Nothing is 


_ more grotesque than to compare the rearguard action of the 
Reds in defence of their very bad government with Garibaldi’s 


liberation of Italy ; if there is a Garibaldi in Spain, which we 
doubt, he is on Franco’s side, and against the misgovernment 
and disorder of the Republic. 


WueEN General Franco made his move he was only thinking 
of Spain, and how to bring order to his country. But his 
4 success was a threat to the grandiose plan of 
soatioety ag world revolution. If this failed in Spain, after 
so much preparation it could not succeed else- 

where; so argued Moscow, and an international brigade 
containing some very tough fighters was flung into Spain to 
defend Madrid and hold back Franco’s forces. Besides this 
an immense number of aeroplanes and other war stores were 
poured into the eastern Spanish ports, and through France, 
to help the Reds. Without this help Franco would have won 
his war within the year, for the Spanish Reds themselves 
were without any military leadership. The intervention of 
Russia forced the Italians to move. The Germans, who 
encouraged both sides—as they are doing in the Far East— 
joined in with a view to business and strategic positions on 
the Atlantic. France has all along been in two minds; her 
workmen are very much upset at the way their class is 
treated in Germany; they know and dread the Germans, 
and do not want them on both sides of them, but neither do 
they want a Marxian revolution. They know all about 
revolutions ; they do not want to Sovietise their country, 
and they do not trust the Russians at all. This hesitation, 
which ran right through France, was taken advantage of 
when the Franco coup was made, by the Socialist Government 
then in power. Recruiting for the Reds was allowed for a 
time, as was the sale of arms to the Reds. It is a fact that 
for France, as for England, no good can come out of the 
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conflict. If the Spanish Reds won Spain would become the 
focus for a new effort to revolutionise France. If Franco won 
what would he not be obliged to pay Germany ? 


THE war in Spain is drawing to a slow finish. General 
Franco has taken Castellon, and the “ lost division,”’ which 
had maintained itself in the Pyrenees for some 
a time, has had to march into France to evade 
capture by General Solchaga’s army. In this | 
retreat they set fire, on the Spanish side, to everything that 
would burn. On arrival in France they were fed and put — 
into trains and sent either to Barcelona, or to Western Spain, ; 
according to their individual choice. The Reds have fought ' 
gallantly, both at Castellon and in the Pyrenees, but they 
have been out-generalled and out-fought in both areas, and | 
the Nationalists are now advancing upon Sagunto, south of - 
Castellon, as well as in the Pyrenees. Prisoners on the 
Castellon front number some 8,000, and huge quantities of i 
war material have fallen into the hands of the victorious 
Francists, as well as a posse of commissars and personnel, © 
We hear very little nowadays of the Italians in Spain, and even , 
less of Russians, but General Franco has been obliged to give 


important concessions to German firms, and it is said that 
German military agents are in a position to dictate to him | 
in regard to the manner of his fighting and the rewards he | 
must perforce give their Government. There is considerable 
evidence that Italy would be glad to see the end of the Spanish 
business, but Germany looks upon it as a way of entering the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic areas, where there is always a 
chance of setting other countries by the ears. 


British ships were bombed from the air while lying in or just 
off Spanish Red ports. This caused great 
indignation in England, where it was not 
Waters realised that the ships bombed had, for the * 
most part, very little to do with this country, ” 
beyond the fact of being registered as British. On June 11 The | 
Times Diplomatic Correspondent gave a brief description of 


Durine the end of May and the beginning of June several : 
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our shipping in Spanish waters. We quote it as it gives the 
true position :— 

As a whole the ships trading with Spain fall into three main classes. 
There are the ships of old-established British companies which for many 
years have won both respect and profit in the Spanish trade. Most 
of these companies have continued their service in spite of the war, 
and have only taken special care not to allow their ships to run straight 
from a Nationalist port to a Republican, or the reverse. Such ships 
so far have been little molested. 

Secondly (in a class that can hardly be separated from the first) 
are the ships of other British companies which have been attracted 
to the Spanish trade since the outbreak of the war, partly in the hope 
of greater gain from the higher rates offered, partly by a natural process 
in filling the gaps left by the withdrawal from the Spanish trade of 
ships of foreign companies that draw back from the risks. These 
British companies engage in perfectly legitimate trade, and should be 
protected by every standard of international law. 

Thirdly are the ships of companies that have only lately been 
formed, apparently with British capital, although some of their crews 
are far from wholly British. 


It is the latter class of ships, many of them of Greek origin 
and carrying war material to the Reds, which have been 
attacked. The Nationalists have no right of search as Great 
Britain and France have not recognised that a war is in 
progress. 


THE news was given in the Daily Telegraph on June 11 of 
a fresh batch of Russian trials, this time diplomats and 
a soldiers. On June 13 The Times Riga corre- 
spondent reported that, owing to the shortage 
of officers, Marshal Voroshiloff had ordered the enrolment of 
10,000 cadets as officers. This is to be immediate and they 
are not to wait for examinations. According to The Times 
correspondent the explanation is that the continual purge in 
the army has deprived it of ‘‘ between a third and a half of 
its officers above the rank of a lieutenant. Thousands dis- 
appeared for no stated reason and great numbers of others, 
described as ‘ traitors, Trotskyists and enemies of the people ’ 
were admittedly shot.” Unrest is also reported in Soviet 
industry, and general disorganisation of supplies. The same 
correspondent further alleges that leaflets are being printed 
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criticising Mr. Stalin, and adds—‘ Such illegal literature has 
scarcely been known for 20 years, but now, even in the Moscow 
industrial suburbs, leaflets mysteriously find their way daily 
into factories.” A curious story has reached us about the 
Russian dictator, which is worth repeating. A medical 
specialist had been sent for from a neighbouring country to 
advise upon Stalin’s health. On his return he was asked what — 
Stalin was like. ‘“‘I do not know,” he answered, ‘‘I saw 
four men very much alike and dressed alike. I examined them 
and advised them as to their health, but I have no idea at all 
which of them was Stalin.” Such are the precautions with 
which tyrants are surrounded. We hope that some day one 
of Mr. Stalin’s or one of Herr Hitler’s doubles will write his 
reminiscences ; such a book would make curious reading. 
4 


THE results of the South African elections were reported 
in last month’s issue. They gave Generals Hertzog and | 
Smuts a majority which will enable them to + 


pursue their anti-British policy, provided they 
Elections do not move too quickly and wake up their | 


deceived followers. At first they evidently , 
thought that no notice at all need be taken to mask their t 
intentions, and on Union Day Parades, God Save the King was : 
omitted and the Union Jack was not flown. This outrage | 
caused the resignation of a Member of the Cabinet, Mr. © 
Stuttaford, which was at once accepted by General Hertzog, 
in spite of the fact that the loss of Mr. Stuttaford meant the 
loss of the Cape Times. But the storm raised all through — 
British South Africa was so great, the leading articles in the — 
Cape Times and elsewhere so biting that, after losing a by- 


election, Generals Hertzog and Smuts devoted themselves to ? 
re-capturing their colleague, who yielded to persuasion and — 
rejoined the Cabinet, while other Members of Parliament | 
who had protested also declared themselves “ satisfied.” 

Their satisfaction did not extend to the electors even when— , 
as a concession !—the Prime Minister announced that in ? 
future God Save the King would rank with Die Stem, thus, © 
by a clever manceuvre, getting Die Stem accepted as an official | 
tune. Mr. Stuttaford has missed a great opportunity. He} 
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had evidently been misled by the Hertzog-Smuts crowd 
and showed his indignation in a manly gesture of revolt. 
His subsequent retraction and re-alignment with the men 
who had let him down have finished him as an influence. 
Except for his influence on the Cape Times he is of no use to 
the Boer Generals, for the South African British can no 
longer trust him. 


OnE of the most significant things which occurred during 
the three days’ storm over the National Anthem was that a 
y mass meeting of over 2,500 people was held in 
— Bad Capetown on June 3, when the names of 
Hertzog, Smuts and Pirow were received with 
boos and hisses, three weeks after their return to power. 
So striking was this meeting, where there was only one 
dissentient, that an account of it even reached the Daily 
Telegraph, which, in company with other London dailies, 
usually ignores the South African British, On May 18 Mr. 
Coulter, one of the leaders of the gallant Dominion Party, 
lost his Capetown seat. At the June 3 meeting the huge 
crowd rose to welcome him, and sang and cheered as though 
they could not stop. They were trying to say, ‘‘ You were 
right and we were wrong.” Very satisfactory for Mr. Coulter 
and for all the Dominion Party. During the three days’ 
interlude, while Mr. Stuttaford was being persuaded, even 
the Cape Times found it possible to report the speeches of 
those British who wish to save South Africa. The meeting 
demanded “Compliance or a General Election,” and the 
Mayor of Capetown forwarded the resolution. The Ministers, 
safely returned for another four years, merely re-pocketed their 
recalcitrant colleague, Mr. Stuttaford, met the other dis- 
sentients privately, and did nothing. But they have aroused 
the anger and deep suspicion of the men and women they 
persuaded to vote for them, by promises so quickly broken. 
One phrase of General Smuts’, with which he brought down 
the roof at British meetings during the election, was: “ God 
Save the King will be our National Anthem for ever and ever.” 
His “ever and ever” did not last three weeks! This will 
not be forgotten in South Africa. 
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ONE saying of Abraham Lincoln’s should never be forgotten: TH 
“You can fool all people for part of the time and some wa 
people all the time, but you cannot fool all 
oe Ae people all the time.” The British South ha 
Africans are slowly recovering from the delusion which made cry 
them support those who pursue a policy most detestable of 
to them, and who have stooped to untruth on a scale seldom— def 
if ever before—seen. A correspondent in South Africa, who me 
is unconnected with any political party in that country, de 
but who was a keen observer in the General Election, writes It i 
as follows :— | the 


“The bribery, intimidation, falsification of facts has 
been quite unparalleled. It has been a panic election; ' 
everyone told they would be ruined or lose their jobs | 
if they didn’t vote for Hertzog and Smuts and give them 
an overwhelming majority. Every morning at breakfast 
they read cooked up news, accompanied by threats and 
calculated mis-statements—result : this Election. Every 
Jew in the country voted for Hertzog. The war cry 
for them was: ‘ A vote for the Dominion Party is a vote 
for the Nationalists: Do the Jews want Hitlerism in 
South Africa?’ The Dominion Party won in the only 
places where the papers published facts, ie., in East 
London and Natal. I think this is the real lesson of the | 
election, that nothing can stand against incessant propa- © 
ganda, with complete suppression of the other fellow’s , 
case.” 


Another correspondent says :— 


“ Hertzog cannot withdraw: we have no National 
Anthem, because, he says, we have no British King: © 
and even with Smuts’ ingenuity he can hardly devise | 
a formula to lull the protestants to sleep.” 


The most encouraging thing in South Africa is that the small 7p, 
united pro-British party—the Dominion Party—is once more con 
in good heart. It has taken Sir Richard Grenville’s motto | 
‘“Gallardiano” for its own and is sailing full tilt at the The 
enemy, as did that gallant seaman in not dissimilar circum- , 
stances. Courage in life, courage in politics, those are the 
things that always count, and they will tell in South Africa, | The 
as elsewhere. tak 
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TuE “settlement ”’ between Southern Ireland and England 
was so favourable to Mr. de Valera’s hopes that he at once 
“Perhaps” ! decided on a General Election. While address- 

ing one meeting he was interrupted with the 
cry, “ England is our only enemy.” His answer, the answer 
of this new friend to whom it is safe to hand over British 
defences, was ‘‘ Perwaps.”” We call the attention of those 
members of the House of Commons who banked on Mr. 
de Valera’s new-found friendship for England, to this word. 
It is significant. Another significant thing is the way in which 
the neutrality question has been raised. The columns of the 
Irish Independent show this sort of thing signed by an Irish 
woman :— 

Republican neutrality will be friendly to all who do not infringe, or 
attempt to infringe, Ireland’s right to remain neutral. Our defence 
system should be directed to the protection of that neutrality against 
all outsiders, including England, as well as England’s enemies. Any 
expert help that Ireland may require to secure those defences should 
not be obtained from England. 

And yet this :— 


There would be nothing “ cloudy ” in a neutrality policy, if all the 
countries like Ireland, who covet no land but their own and don’t 
want to see their people subjected to the horror of aerial bombardment, 
get together and form a pact of Neutrals. 


signed by Maud Gonne McBride. Republicans both of them, 
and enemies to England. What is Mr. de Valera’s ‘‘ Perhaps” 
but a proof that he is one of these? Mr. de Valera’s 
lieutenant, Mr. Sean O’Kelly, has surprised The Times by his 
anti-British outbursts and Mr. de Valera has boasted that 
he will shortly acquire Ulster. This is what we have gained 
by handing over our security to the Southern Irish. 


The National Review goes to press too late to be able to 
comment on the King and Queen’s visit to France. All we 

can say now is that the French will be very 
The King and glad to see them and will heartily demonstrate 
to France their pleasure. As always on such occasions, 

the programme is heavily loaded, so that 
Their Majesties will have little time to look about them or 
take in the atmosphere of the country. Still, they will 
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breathe the air of France and will have many contacts with 
members of the Government and—we hope—with others, 
That the King and Queen are looking forward to their visit 
there can be no doubt, nor that their sincerity and good will 
will impress our neighbours. Wherever they go Their 
Majesties win golden opinions, for they have in an unusual 
degree the qualifications needed for their exalted position. 
They are serious about serious things, they enjoy amusing 
things, they bring an excellent judgment to both work and 
play and, above all, they have a great liking for their fellow — 
creatures. All who have to see the King on business are © 
impressed by his grasp of public affairs and his knowledge 
of the problems which confront his country. He will heara ) 
good deal about European affairs on his French trip, when he ; 


will be accompanied by Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary. 
It will be an opportunity for the latter to meet the politicians 
who are at the head of affairs in France. We hope he will 
be quite frank with them. The Latins do not understand , 
the English because we are much less outspoken than they are. | 
An Englishman will do almost anything to avoid a verbal 
clash when there is a difference of opinion, whereas a French- 
man enjoys the stimulus of an open difference and is puzzled ; 
and fretted by reticence, which he does not understand. If | 
Lord Halifax will put his cards on the table the French will 
do the same in perfect honesty and both countries will gain — 
by the process. 


THERE are a few people who never speak without calling : 
attention to something worth notice. One of these rare 
; individuals is Lord Lloyd. Addressing a meet- 
ing of the Alliance Francaise last month, 
which had gathered to honour M. Reynaud, 
French Minister of Justice, Lord Lloyd spoke of the | 
value of the propaganda of art and learning as distinguished 
from the mere propaganda of opinion :— 


“ All over the world our totalitarian rivals are teaching the 
decadence of our two countries, prophesying the downfall of a s 
and are telling our youth, as well as their own, that Christian ideals are 
out of date, and personal freedom valueless. 

“In this war of ideas France has long played a wonderful part, whilst 
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England has done little or nothing. For years past I have studied and 
watched with admiration the remarkable organisations set up and 
maintained by France all over the world to teach the virtues of her 
culture, language and civilisation. There is, for instance, this great 
organisation assembled here to-night—the Alliance Frangaise ; there is, 
too, the powerful Alliance Israelite ; there is also the tremendous army, 
of religious Orders busily spreading the Christian faith, its ideals and 
its language. I remember a very important well-educated—I might 
indeed say august—Egyptian once informing me that whilst England 
might be pre-eminent in sport, travel pioneering or politics, yet in the 
realm of art, poetry and literature she was non-existent. ‘ Evidem- 
ment le sport, ¢a oui Excellence ; mais la cultur chez-vous, ¢a n’existe 
. I murmured modestly something about Shakespeare, Chaucer 
and Shelley, but to no avail. Quite clearly the Alliance Francaise had 
taught him that the only culture in the world was that of France ! ” 


THE British Council exists for much the same purpose as the 

Alliance Frangaise, but as yet it has had less power behind it. 

a We hope that, largely owing to Lord Lloyd’s 

The British = own energy, this body will be able to shoulder 

the task of educating foreign countries in the 

knowledge of our art and culture. Lord Lloyd, in the same 

speech, made an appeal to the Alliance Francaise for co- 

operation in this “war of ideas,” and he quoted a letter 
written by Tallyrand in 1830 :— 


In this letter M. Tallyrand pointed to England as the one Power in 
Europe, above all others, with whom it would be wise for France to 
cultivate and maintain intimate relations :— 

“ Parce que je dois faire observez qu’il y a entre elle et nous des 
principes communs et que c’est la seule Puissance avec laquelle 
nous en avons d’essentials.”’ 

In words which might have been written to-day he went on :— 

“Europe certainement est en ce moment dans un état de crise. 
Eh bien! L’Angleterre est la seule Puissance qui, comme nous, 
veuille franchement la Paix. Il faut que la France et l’Angle- 
terre declarent qu’elles la veulent et qu’elles agissent ensemble.” 

Your Excellency, We are indeed natural allies, for our strength 
in combination, however strident other countries may be, constitutes 
a military and naval instrument of immense authority and power!.. . 

The man-power, moreover, of our two countries is drawn, not from 
recently conquered or hardly assimilated adjacent peoples, but from 
our own folk who are bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and for that 
reason will endure, and for that reason will not break under strain. 


But in combating the ferocious propaganda of the Nazis 
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and the Internationalists more than military strength is of 
needed, although without military strength all efforts would Wi 
be vain. wh 


Not a day passes but the newspapers announce some decision 
to lay yet more of England’s fertile land under concrete or 
at bricks and mortar. According to information | 
Se published by the Farmers’ Union in June there 
has been a net decrease of 154,136 acreage of 
agricultural land in the last two years. Of this land, half has 
been taken for roads and building development, while some 
24,000 acres were taken over by the Government for non. 
agricultural purposes. The Farmers’ Union Bulletin does not 
say what has happened to the balance, some 53,000 acres, 
but it points out the magnitude of the figures. 


This is a large area for so short a period. Nevertheless, this diversion 

of agricultural land for other purposes is no new event. In the last 

ten years there has been a net decline in the total area of cultivated 

land and rough grazings in England and Wales of 494,000 acres. But 
taken separately the position appears even worse. The net decline in Th 
cultivated land alone was 810,000 acres ; the figure of 494,000 acres is tro 
obtained after allowing for an increase of 316,000 acres in the areaof | Ja 
rough grazings. ; pre 

We are afraid that after a season which has hit dairy 
farmers and stock-breeders severely, there will be no check to mq 

the ruinous drift of agricultural land to rubbish. i 


AFTER months of disorder in Jamaica the Government have 
decided to send out a Royal Commission. It is to be hoped | 
_. , that in the meantime the Governor will be 
amore given plenary power to act, and that he will — 
not have to await the report of a body, the 7 

members of which have not yet been named at the time of 
going to press. What Jamaica is suffering from is the neglect 
of years. Free Trade impoverished the West Indies, and the | 
modern substitutes for protection have not: helped them. ; 
The grandiose Sugar Convention was signed by so many ?’ 
countries that—like other universal pacts—it has not worked. © 
Presently British statesmen will rediscover the British) my 
Empire, and what it stands for, and then, perhaps, the interests cou 
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of our oldest and most loyal colonies will not be overlooked. 
Writing to The Times on June 20 the Bishop of Jamaica, 
who has recently returned from his see, pointed out that the 
troubles are largely economic : 
‘‘Wages are admittedly low, but under present econo- 
mic conditions it is not an easy matter toraisethem. A 
great number of planters are known to me personally, 
and I can testify to the great difficulty they have to pay 
their way in view of the fall in prices for produce, and 
the hurricanes that we are always liable to experience. 
The small settlers are faced with similar difficulties. 
The destruction caused in many districts by pimento 
rust, the ravages of Panama disease and black spot in 
the banana plantations, together with the loss of the 
market for log-wood and cocoa, the big drop in price of 
coffee, ginger and coconuts, the limitation to the output of 
sugar, and the difficulties in securing a market for citrus 
—-all these factors have combined to cause great hard- 
ship to a people who depend entirely upon the produce 
of the soil for their means of livelihood.” (Our italics.) 
The passage we have italicised shows that some of the 
troubles could be cured by giving better preferences to 
Jamaican produce in our home market. Given a more 
prosperous condition many of the evils which exist would 
cure themselves. But the Bishop of Jamaica points out that 
more than this is needed, and he pleads for religious and 
social help. But are not all the needs of Jamaica easily 
summed up in the words “Good Government”? It is 
depressing, though not surprising to note that Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald’s only remedies for Jamaican troubles are to have 
recourse to “the machinery of the International Sugar 
Council” and a Royal Commission. His speech on June 14 
gave evidence—if more evidence were needed—of his unfitness 
for dealing with Empire questions. 


WE commend to the notice of our Government the very 
comprehensive defence measure, which passed the French 
ARP. Chamber before it closed for the holidays. 

This provides for what we call A.R.P. and for 
much else which is not yet included in Home Defence in this 
country. For here we are lumbering into a big and very 
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technical job, without much guidance, and with a great 
waste of effort. To give an instance, classes are being held 
in many private houses in London to tell eager amateurs 
what they are to do in the event of an air attack. At one 
class the women were told that they must stand on the roof 
in order to catch incendiary bombs in a shovel and place 
them in a bucket of sand, while their households must go to 
the cellar. They were also told how to distinguish between 
one sort of gas, which smells like geranium, and another 
which smells like pineapple, but as both gasses are said to 
be fatal the point seems academic. Another lecturer told her 
hearers that if they were contaminated by mustard gas 
they should take off all their clothes before approaching other 
human beings, even if they were in the street. It seems a 
little difficult. In one house the butler was called upon to 
put on a gas-proof uniform, it proved much too small for 
him, luckily a pantry boy was smaller. ‘ Will there be 
different sized suits issued ?” asked a lady who was present. 
“Certainly not,” said the lecturer, while the organiser of 
the entertainment turned upon the enquirer and told her that 
she was “nothing but a defeatist.”” Questions on the all 
_important point of evacuating children were met with a 
blank stare. In Paris the plans for evacuating the 


population are complete. Perhaps the rank and file of the © 


Conservative Party will take these matters up. 
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THE FLUCTUATING 
FRONTIERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


I. 

Few matters have been the subject of more protracted 
diplomacy, or the cause of more frequent wars, than frontiers. 
Nor is it surprising that this should have been so; for 
defensible frontiers are essential to the security of every 
country and economically satisfactory frontiers are vital to 
its prosperity. Moreover, if permanent peace is to be main- 
tained among the nations of the world, it is desirable, if not, 
indeed, necessary, that frontiers should, so far as possible, 
correspond with ethnic, linguistic and religious boundaries. 
Not until the human race is unified—a process that must 
take a long time—will frontier problems cease to exist. 

Frontiers are of four kinds. Taking them in descending 
order of merit, they are (1) sea coasts, (2) mountain ranges, 
(3) rivers, (4) artificial lines of demarcation. Happy the 
country that is an island, provided always that, on the one 
hand, it is not situated too far away from a continent and 
that, on the other hand, it is not torn by internal schisms. 
Great Britain is in that fortunate position: it is a 

“ precious stone set in the silver sea, 


Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house.” 


During some centuries, it is true, it was internally divided ; 
but its divisions were happily ended by the Welsh conquest 
of England in 1485 and the Scottish acquisition of Southern 
Britain in 1603. Ireland ought to have enjoyed a similar 
felicity but, unfortunately, her external security was more 
than counterbalanced by the incurable factiousness of her 
inhabitants. Spain is the classic example of a land whose 
main frontier is a mountain range; concerning her natural 
geographical limits there can be no doubt: but she, too, has 
been chronically cursed by internal divisions. Rivers are 
far less satisfactory as frontier-lines than either sea coasts or 
mountain crests. True, they are clearly traceable on a map ; 
but in actual fact they tend to unite rather than to divide. 
They are highways of travel and of commerce ; cities, growing 
up round bridges, occupy both their banks; they tend to 
become the backbones and not the peripheries of states. 
There remain artificial frontiers, of which the most con- 
spicuous example is that wholly imaginary “ 49th parallel 
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of latitude ’” which divides Western Canada from the United 
States of America. Such a frontier, undefended, is feasible 
only where relations of permanent friendliness unite the two 
peoples thus politically separated. 


II. 

The various peoples of Europe, sad to relate, are not 
united by those bonds of amity and mutual confidence that 
link the Canadians with their American neighbours. Hence, 
no undefended and visionary line of latitude or longitude is 
possible as a frontier between any two of them. More 
substantial barriers have had to be established. Some of 
these, such as those that fix the limits of Great Britain or 
of Spain, are natural barriers. They require but little 


definition. Their political and military significance is obvious, 
Italy, too, is fairly fortunate in her frontiers. She has over — 
two thousand miles of coast, and as her northern limit she 
has the majestic rampart of the Alps. But the Alps are 
penetrated by many passes, of which the Brenner is the 
most menacing. Moreover, at both the eastern and the 
western extremities of the great range—towards Trieste at , 
the one end and towards Nice at the other—lie open gateways t 
to the world. The “natural frontiers”’ of France are the f 
Rhine, the Alps and the Pyrenees ; and these were the actual — 
frontiers of Roman Gaul. It was the supreme ambition of) 
Louis XIV to restore them—an ambition that he was not — 
able to achieve. The history, indeed, of the millenial conflict : 
between France and Germany is largely the history of the 
struggle for the possession of the Rhinelands and the Western _ 
Alps. The long-disputed middle regions between France and 1 
Germany included the old Kingdom of Burgundy, Franche _ 
Comté, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, the Netherlands. In 
short, the western frontier of Germany has been extremely 
fluctuating and it is by no means certain that it has even yet _ 
attained to final fixity. , 
1. } 
The fluctuations, however, of Germany’s western frontier, — 
although frequent and bewildering, have been, when viewed) 
on a map of Europe, minute in extent. The great states of) 
Western Europe—England, France and Spain—attained 
national unity towards the close of the Middle Ages and 80) 
became too strong to be driven back or partitioned. Apart 
from geographically minute adjustments, their frontiers 
remain much as they were half a millenium ago. Very 
different has been the condition of things in Central and 
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ed | Eastern Europe. In these regions vast transitions of territory 
le | have repeatedly taken place. The whole appearance of the 
vo | map has again and again been changed. And these changes 
indicate conquests, revolutions, economic and social up- 
heavals, gigantic in character. It is the purpose of this 
article to mention some of the more important of these and 


= to note their significance. 
" (1) We must begin by observing the condition of things 
is | while the Roman Empire was still intact (c. a.D. 300). The 


ye | Roman frontier on the East was, as we have already remarked, 
of | the Rhine and the Alps. Beyond this strongly guarded 
or _ frontier lay the Germanic tribes, the barbaric peoples of the 
tle forests, restless and migratory, whose dominance extended 
ys, 28 far eastward as the Vistula in the north and the Dnieper 
rep (or even the Don) in the south. Beyond the Germans lay 


their original homes amid the swamps of the Pripet had 


he | the Slavs, the primitive peoples of the marshes, who from 
re stretched northward to the Baltic and southward toward the 
he Black Sea. Beyond these, again, roved the Asiatic nomads, 
at, the so-called Turanian folk, from among whom later came the 
ys | invading hordes of Huns, Avars, Magyars, Bulgars, Tartars 
‘he and Turks. 
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(2) If next, leaping over five hundred years, we survey | the 
the scene as it presented itself in Charlemagne’s time and 
(c. A.D. 800), how great the change! The Roman Empire of - 
in its old form is gone and in place of it in Western Europe thir 
has sprung up a Frankish Empire stretching from the Atlantic / the 
in the west to the Elbe in the east, but concealing beneath its nov 
apparent unity a deep and unreconcilable divergence between | fro! 
its Latin half (France) and its Teutonic half (Germany). A | mei 
still greater change, however, is displayed in the region twec 
between the Elbe and the Vistula. For this region, 
dominated by Germanic tribes in A.D. 300, is now wholly | for, 
occupied by Slavonic settlers, while to the south, in the valley | ge, 
of the Danube as far west as modern Vienna, Turanian dor 
nomads (Avars, Bulgars and Magyars) have established gq, 
themselves. The former Germanic occupants of these dis. 4 
tricts have for the most part migrated westward and _ dey 
established themselves within the limits of the old Roman | gir, 
Empire—Ostrogoths and Lombards in Italy; Visigoths in| je 
Spain; Franks and Burgundians in Gaul; Angles, Saxons In 
and Jutes in Britain. os 
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(3) Another five hundred years (c. a.D. 1300) reveals to| and 
us a scene still more radically transmuted. In the West | Ject 
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the old and sharp distinction between Romano-Celtic Gaul 
and barbaric Germany has reasserted itself: the brief union 
of the discordant two under Charlemagne and his son is a 
thing of the distant past. Unfortunately, however, between 
the new ‘‘ France ”’ and the separated ‘‘ Germany ”’ there is 
now no longer the clearly defined, if hardly maintained, 
frontier of the Rhine, but the broad debatable region already 
mentioned, destined to be a source of conflict between the 
two for all the succeeding centuries. 


It is in Central Europe, however, that the great trans- 
formations have taken place. First and foremost, the 
Germans have been expanding eastward, re-establishing their 
dominance over the lost lands between the Elbe and the 
Oder in the north and along the Middle Danube in the south. 
A system of “marks” or military outposts has been 
developed, of which the Mark of Brandenburg round Berlin, 
directed against the Slavs, and the Mark of Austria, round 
Vienna, directed against the Magyars, are the most important. 
In these markgravates the non-Teutonic inhabitants have 
as a rule not been expelled but merely subjugated. In 
Brandenburg, for example, the population remained, as it 
still continues, predominantly Slavonic. 


The Slavs of Eastern Europe, moreover, were subject not 
only to German encroachment from the West, but also to 
three other thrusts which hopelessly divided and disorganised 
them. The Slavs, indeed, were—perhaps owing to the 
geographical environment amid which they had grown up— 
utterly unpolitical and non-military. They were anarchic 
individualists devoid of coherence and impatient of prolonged 
discipline. Hence, they were incapable, unless stiffened by 
extraneous elements, of effective resistance to any assailant. 
First, the Lithuanians, pressing southward from Vilna to 
the confines of the Black Sea, cut off the Slavs of Poland from 
their kinsmen of Russia, thus causing Poland to be dominated 
by Germany and evangelised by Catholic missionaries, while 
Russia was dominated by Vikings from the Baltic and con- 
verted to Greek Christianity by emissaries from Con- 
stantinople. Secondly, Magyars from the Asiatic steppes, 
slowly forcing their way up the Danube, established them- 
selves in Hungary, thus severing the connection between 
both Poles and Russians to the north and the Serbian Slavs 
of the Balkan peninsula to the south. Finally, early in the 
thirteenth century, the Tartar hordes under Jenghiz Khan 
and his successors overran Russia and reduced it to a sub- 
jection that lasted for more than two hundred years. Russia 
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was, in effect, converted from a European to an Asiatic 
state. Hence the proverb that “‘ If you scratch a Russian ” 
—an experiment that, personally, I have always hesitated 
to make—“ you find a Tartar.” 
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(4) A third leap of five hundred years takes us to the — 
dawn of the nineteenth century. Once more, what 
astounding changes! Europe is embroiled in the wars that © 


resulted from the French Revolution. But, in spite of the 
upheaval caused by those colossal conflicts, in Western 
Europe frontiers are shifting but slightly and even these 
slight shiftings are destined to endure but for a few years. | 


The frontiers of Britain are unchanged ; those of France and » 
Spain substantially the same in 1800 as they were in 1300. — 


How different the scene in Central and Eastern Europe! 
What has happened there between 1300 and 1800? Five 


things in particular. First, Russia, under the Princes of © 
Muscovy, beginning with Ivan the Great (1462-1505), od 


thrown off the Tartar yoke; and under Peter the Great 


(1689-1725) and his successors has turned its face to the West , 


and re-entered the European System. Secondly, the Mark 
of Brandenburg, which in 1415 passed into Hohenzollerm 
hands, has expanded both east and west, mainly by means 
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of conquest, until, as the Kingdom of Prussia, it stretches 
” from the Rhine to the Niemen—its main acquisitions having 
od been East Prussia, 1618; East Pomerania, 1648; West 
Pomerania, 1720; Silesia, 1740; West Prussia, 1772 ; South 
Prussia, 1793. Thirdly, the Mark of Austria, which in 1282 
om passed into Hapsburg hands, has also expanded, mainly by 
means of marriage, until it has become a heterogeneous 
empire including the Magyars of Hungary, the Czechs of 
Bohemia, the Slavs of Illyria, the Poles of Galicia, the 
| Ruthenes of Ladomeria, and many minor peoples. Fourthly, 
the Ottoman Turks, who crossed from Asia into Europe in 

1358 and captured Constantinople (extinguishing the Byzan- 
tine Empire) in 1453, have established themselves in the 
Balkan Peninsula supreme over Serbians, Bulgarians and 


Greeks, as well as, north of the Danube, over the Roumanians 
of § of Moldavia and Wallachia. Their empire, moreover, vast 
- as it is, is smaller than it once was. For at one time (1526) 

_ it included almost the whole of Hungary and at another time 
ast (1671-83) menaced both Austria and Poland. Fifthly, Poland 
rk| 18 the region which has undergone the greatest mutations of 
fortune during the five centuries under review. From 
impotence she has risen to great power and from the height 
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of power has again declined to impotence and ultimately 
complete extinction. Her rise to power in the fourteenth 
century was due to her union with Lithuania—a personal 
union of the two crowns under the Lithuanian king Jagello 
in 1386, which became a real union of the two kingdoms in 


1569. Her fall from power followed the extinction of the — 


House of Jagello in 1572. The joint crown then became 
elective and was the subject of constant civil wars. Internal 
anarchy invited foreign aggression. One by one _ border 
provinces were occupied successively by Swedes, Prussians, 
Russians and Turks, until finally Russia, Prussia and Austria, 
in three gigantic and scandalous partitions (1772, 1793, 1795), 
wiped Poland completely from the map. 


(5) The wars that filled the major part of the years — 


1800-1815 effected profound changes in the map of the 


A.D. 1815 


Continent. In Western Europe these changes were for the 
most part ephemeral. After Waterloo the old frontiers 
reasserted themselves and the Treaty of Vienna recognised 
and re-established them. Very different, again, was it in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Here Humpty Dumpty had 
been knocked off the wall by Napoleon and could not be 
set up again. The ‘“ Holy Roman Empire of the German 
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Nation ” had disappeared for ever and in its place had been 
established a loose Confederation of thirty-nine states under 
the joint leadership of Prussia and Austria. A diminished 
Poland, too, had been disinterred and revived by Napoleon 
as the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. This, still further reduced, 
was perpetuated in 1815 as the Kingdom of Poland, of which 
the Russian Tsar was made constitutional sovereign. 

(6) During the hundred years that intervened between 
the pacification of Vienna and the outbreak of the Great 
War various other changes took place, of which the following 
are the most important. First, the Ottoman Empire was 
disintegrated, independence having been procured by Serbia 
(1817-78) ; Greece (1821-3); Roumania (1829-59) and 
Bulgaria (1875-95). Secondly, the constitutional Kingdom 
of Poland disappeared, having been absorbed into the Tsardom 
of Russia (1831-47). Thirdly, the German Confederation of 
1815 had been converted into the German Empire by means 
of the expulsion of Austrians from Germany (1866) and the 
subjection of all the other states to Prussia (1866-71). 
Fourthly, Austria, thus expelled from Germany, had 


strengthened herself by admitting Hungary to an equal 
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partnership with herself (1867) and by annexing Bosnia 
and Herzegovina (1878 and 1908). 
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(7) The changes effected by the Great War of 1914-18 
and by the Treaties of 1919 which followed it are still fresh 
in the memories of all students of politics. Many of them, 
however, have already been cancelled or modified and the 
whole settlement appears to be in the melting-pot. The 
defeated Powers—Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Turkey—were punished by extensive deprivations of territo 
and out of the confiscated fragments a new Central and Eastem 
Europe, strange in both its configuration and its nomen. 
clature, was constituted. First, Poland was revived as ap 
independent republic. It consists of the whole of Russian 
Poland, together with part of Galicia from Austria and por. — 
tions of the former German possessions of Posen, Silesia, 


East and West Prussia, including the controversial corridor 
(separating the two Prussias) necessary to give Poland acces’ 
to the sea. Secondly, a new Czecho-Slovakia was concocted , 
out of the Austrian Bohemia and Moravia, a fragment of 

German Silesia and a slice of Hungarian Slovakia, including 

the important town of Pressburg. Thirdly, a composite 

Yugo-Slavia was brought into existence, comprising the 

former kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, together with! 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia and Eastern Istria from ' 
Austria and Croatia, Slavonia and parts of the Backa ant 
Banat regions from Hungary. Fourthly, Roumania nearly! 
trebled her size by securing Transylvania from Hungary,’ 
the Bukovina from Austria and Bessarabia from Russia} 
Finally, Russia herself was remodelled. Four small inde.) 
pendent republics—Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
—obtained emancipation from her yoke, while she herself. 
passed under the discipline of the Bolsheviks. 


The weakness of the new Central Europe consists in two| 
things. The first of these is the artificiality of its structure:| 
all its main units are constructed out of heterogeneous 
elements very insecurely welded together. The second is the 
indefensibility of its frontiers. The majority of them have’ 
no existence in nature and consequently both their definition — 
and their defence have placed a heavy strain upon the) 
ingenuity of man. Apart, indeed, from the mountain ranges 
that ring Bohemia and those that used to form the northem’ 
boundary of Hungary, Central Europe is almost devoid of. 
natural frontiers. Hence the constant restlessness and flu 
that have marked them, as well as that inextricable inter. 
mixture of peoples which makes any division according to 
nationality impossible. Germany herself is, and always has 
been, lacking in geographical definition. She is an open plain 
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assailable by enemies from north, south, east and west— 
and specially from east and west. In that respect she 
resembles the Holy Land in Old Testament times: the 
Children of Israel planted themselves on the open road 
between the great military empires of Egypt and Babylonia, 
They could never have maintained themselves in that exposed 
and vulnerable position had they not been fortified and 
unified by the faith that they were the chosen people of 
Jehovah destined to survive all their conquests and captivities, 
Similarly the Germans, surrounded by potential foes and 
protected by neither seas nor mountains, seek unity and 
fortitude by trying to persuade themselves that they are a 
pure race, a select people, a warrior nation, the elder 
descendants of Odin, destined to hold sway over all the 


inferior sections of mankind. It is this great German illusion i 
that at the present day is the main menace to the fragile _ 


frontiers of Central Europe and to the still more fragile peace 
of the world. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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THE WARS IN SPAIN AND CHINA 


Tue eager interest with which the experiences of the present 
wars in Spain and China are followed by military experts 
all over the world are an eloquent and significant testimony 
to the mist which to-day, far thicker than at any previous 
period in history, shrouds the face of a future major conflict. 
Since the end of the World War the characteristic elements of 
modern warfare, the tank and anti-tank defence, the ’plane 
and anti-aircraft defence, have undergone such stupendous 
developments, or, in the case of aerial warfare, have been 
newly introduced with such revolutionising consequences, 


_ that in the absence of ordeal by battle war has become an 


equation largely composed of factors of unknown magnitude. 
Hence the extraordinary interest attaching to the testing 
both of the arms and of the theories, methods and tactics of 
their employment in these conflicts—even though under con- 


- ditions differing in many respects from those that would 


_ obtain in a major conflict between leading military Powers. 


Of these two struggles the Far Eastern conflict has proved 
infinitely less instructive than the Civil War in Spain. Not 


_ only because of the peculiar conditions produced by the 
_ pronounced difference in training, equipment and weapons, 


as well as the extension and diversity of the theatre of war, 


of the almost complete absence of qualified European 
_ observers, of the extreme scarcity of reports of individual 
_ actions sufficiently detailed to allow of any valid conclusions 


- upon them; but because beneath the deceiving similarity 


produced by the distance from which we view it and the 
scarcity of the knowledge at our disposal this struggle 
between the two leading nations of the Far East is so funda- 
mentally different from any conflict between European 
countries psychologically, tactically and strategically as to 


_ make its experiences inapplicable to our own problems, except 


in certain limited and technical instances. 

In all these points the Spanish Civil War is infinitely more 
suitable to our purpose. Not only is the conflict one between 
men of our own race and temperament; not only are both 


_ sides fairly evenly balanced ; not only does the theatre of 


war, though large in relation to the forces acting in it, fail to 
attain those unique dimensions which constitute the greatest 
peculiarity of the Far Eastern conflict; but, above all, so 
many detailed reports by competent observers have become 
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available—covering the most varied aspects of the struggle— 
that the main difficulty of the student would seem to be 
to-day in the sifting and reconciling of so many conflicting 
opinions of unequal quality. 

And yet—even apart from the fundamental insecurity and 
insufficiency of this information stressed by all the best 
observers and the almost insuperable difficulty of ascer. 
taining definitely and reliably any particular fact even on 
the spot—the fundamental question remains: is the basic 
character of the Spanish Civil War at all such that | 
it can really provide us with reliable guidance in the 
contingency of a future European conflict ? 

To that question an answer cannot be given off-hand. For. 
in many main aspects the Spanish Civil War comes actually © 
nearer in comparison to the struggles of the armies of 1914 than © 
to those of 1918, far less so to the ultra modern forces of 1937, — 
It is mainly and essentially a war of the infantryman, or, as 
one of the best observers on the Nationalist side, the French { 
General Duval, puts it: “It is almost exclusively two 
infantries that face each other, infantries mainly armed with 
rifles and a relatively small number of machine-guns and; 
other automatic weapons. One is inclined to add that all f 
the rest seems merely to constitute an appendix. At a 


that is the impression which I have not been able to shake 
off.” | 
The peculiar and antiquated character of the main} 
armament has exercised the most profound influence both| 
upon the respective value and functions of the variouw) 
weapons as upon the strategy and tactics of the whole conduct. 
of the war. Thus, the scarcity of machine-guns together with } 
the insufficient performance of the rifle has not only given) 
the other types of automatic arms, such as the sub-machine-| 
gun, an importance in the Spanish Civil War out of all pro.) 
portion to its intrinsic importance, but it has profoundly; 
influenced the role of the tank. 
Similarly, the other outstanding characteristic of the” 
armies in the Spanish Civil War, the scarcity of field and 
even more so of heavy artillery (for the attack upon Bit 
the National forces disposed of 32 batteries in all, as much! 
as the Germans had per kilometre in their great attack at, 
the Chemin des Dames in May, 1918) has in con- 
junction with the general weakness in man-power on both 
sides led to a remarkably low scaling in depth in the dis.” 
position of the forces, but, above all, has given rise to that 
remarkable diversion of the air power available from in 
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dependent action to close co-operation with the ground 
attack by the bombing and machine-gunning of the enemy’s 
trenches, which constitutes probably the most outstanding 
tactical feature of the War in Spain ; and the same has been 


> the case in respect to the tank. 


These far-reaching effects of the peculiarities of armament 
in the Spanish Civil War reflect the outstanding characteristic 
in which modern armament differs from that of the days before 
the World War, that is, the fact that to-day all weapons are 
closely knit together into an intimately connected whole, 
with the result that no individual arm can any longer be 
studied upon its own intrinsic properties and merits alone and 
apart from its system. So that, in cases as in Spain, where 


_ the various elements of that whole do not form a rational and 
balanced system, but are the casual result of a haphazard 
- collection of all conceivable types from all possible sources, 
it becomes almost impossible to arrive at any definite judgment 


as to any of them. 
A further difficulty affecting the validity of the experiences 
of the Spanish Civil War is the peculiarity of the terrain. 


' Thus, in the largely mountainous and dissected ground tanks 


are apt to come up at close range against anti-tank guns and, 


- not being able to make full use of their speed, to fall as prey to 


them or to be dispatched by individual infantrymen attacking 


_| them with gasoline bottles or other improvised weapons ; 


resulting, amongst other things, in an over-estimation 
_ of the lighter as against the heavier types of anti-tank guns. 


For all these reasons some experts are inclined to go to 
the extreme of condemning more or less all experiences of the 
Spanish Civil War relating to individual weapons and their 
performances, alleging that the bulk of the armament bears 


‘| no relation to present-day conditions and that the rest is too 
_ limited and employed under too peculiar circumstances to 


furnish any valid lessons whatsoever. Such a view, however, 
overlooks the fact that at least it has been possible to test 


; the various types of weapons produced by different nations 
_ against each other and to establish thereby a considerable 
_ number of highly important facts. 


One of the most outstanding of these is that the type of 


very light and imperfectly armoured tank, represented by 


the Italian Fiat Ansaldo of 1933 (3.3 ton) and the German 


tl" 6 ton model, has proved highly unsatisfactory and, above all, 


excessively vulnerable and that probably the minimum 


‘ weight for a truly reliable tank would not be less than 8 tons, 


while the first ranks of a tank attack should, if possible, be 
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formed of medium and heavier tanks. Similarly, the tendency, 
inaugurated by Germany, in the development of fighting 
*planes to aim at excessive speeds at the cost of manceuvr. 
ability has been definitely disproved by the superiority of 
the slightly less fast but highly manceuvrable Russian 
fighters—Spanish observers claiming that greater manceuvr. 
ability is capable of offsetting a superiority as high as 
2:1 in numbers; with the result that some extreme 
spirits are beginning to talk seriously of a comeback of the 
biplane. 


On the other hand, the success of the anti-tank gun, in 
particular of light guns of 20 to 22 mm. calibre and high firing 
velocity, has been most pronounced and the accuracy of the 
German anti-aircraft fire, in particular with the large 88-mm, 
gun, nothing less than spectacular. Speaking generally, the 
experiences in Spain have been strongly in favour of practical 
and not too complicated weapons, as against highly developed 
gadgets liable to break down at the first difficulty. Thus, 
the superiority of the Russian planes lay not only in their 
remarkable speed but equally in their extreme simplicity and 
easiness in use; the same being true of the Russian tanks, | 
Similarly, the special types of cross-country lorries developed 
in the German army have not proved a success in Spain 
and shown themselves markedly inferior for all ordinary 
purposes to the ordinary commercial motor-car less com. / 
plicated in its construction, more accessible for repairs, 


able to find spare parts almost everywhere and to run on| 
practically any kind of spirit. | 

In general, the difficulties arising out of the extensive 
motorisation of modern armies have found ample demonstra. 


tion in Spain. Owing to the size of the theatre of war, to 
the few railway lines and to the poor and insufficient rolling 
stock available motor transport has played an unusually | 
important réle in Spain ; the more so as the picked character / 
of many units made their rapid transfer from one front to 


another a vital necessity. On the whole, the motor-car has; . 


shown itself able—if often barely so—to cope with the tasks 
imposed upon it, but the question of supplies and of repairs 
has produced a whole crop of unsuspected difficulties. The 
gasoline tanks of the Spanish monopoly company, Camps, | 
have been the favourite aims of air attack and proved} 
remarkably vulnerable—the blowing up of large reservoir , 
bringing about the collapse of entire fronts, such as befor | 
Malaga and Gijon. Moreover, the accumulation of the 
immense stores of motor fuel needed for an offensive has 
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markedly increased the difficulties of achieving a surprise. 
Finally, the deterioration of the motor spirit available owing 
to indifferent tins and fittings and the frequent contamination 
with water has proved a constant source of trouble unknown 
and unsuspected under peace time or manoeuvre conditions. 
Similarly, the problem of repairs and of finding the necessary 
number of skilled mechanics for them has shown itself 
extremely difficult and the ample provision of spare parts, 
special tools and instruments even more vital in modern 
warfare than the supply of munitions. 


Turning from the performances of individual weapons 
and the general problems of motorized and mechanized 
warfare to the tactical employment of tanks and ’planes, we 
find as an outstanding characteristic of the Spanish Civil 


| War the small number of both types available on either side. 


Thus, the use of tanks in independent mass attacks—claimed 
by their adherents as the only rational form of their employ- 
ment—has remained completely untested and the few tanks 
available have been exclusively used, as during the World 
War, in close combination with an advance of the infantry. 


Or, rather, they were meant to be used in that way, for in 


actual practice the successful co-operation between the tank 
and the infantry has proved extremely difficult and has 
broken down more often than not. On both sides the infantry 


has frequently shown itself reluctant to follow and the tanks, 


having passed the enemy’s lines successfully, have seen 
themselves forced to turn back and to regain their own lines 


_ with heavy loss. Nor has the technical side of co-operation 
_ proved any easier. The greatly increased speed of the tank 
_( has made the combination of infantry and tank attack 


extremely difficult and the German tanks in particular have 
found themselves unable to use their main asset, their speed, 


_ partly because the infantry could not keep pace with them 
_ and partly because of the impossibility of using their fire 
_ power effectively beyond a certain speed. On the other hand, 
" the many successful surprise attacks upon tanks executed by 
_ individual infantrymen with hand grenades and_benzine 


bottles are attributed by French experts to the lack of pro- 


_ tection afforded by a closely following infantry. 


Nevertheless, the infantry on both sides has shown itself 


highly reluctant to attack unless preceded and supported by 


ins, tanks and the successful advances on both sides, Guadalajara 


_ and Belchite on the Government side, the counter-attack upon 


Brunete and Santander on the Nationalist side, have all of 
them been distinguished by a fairly successful co-ordination 
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of tank, infantry and artillery. Further, a most remarkable 
experience of the Spanish Civil War as contrasted with the 
World War have been the small losses of tanks under fairly 
favourable conditions, tanks having been continuousl 
employed almost daily for weeks at a stretch without either 
being disabled or experiencing a breakdown. 


In the case of air power, the equally small number of 
*planes available on both sides (200 on the average with the 
Government and between 200 and 500 with General Franco’s 
forces), together with the scarcity of artillery, has resulted 
in the diversion of the main effort of air power to the 
immediate co-operation with the ground forces. In the 
independent bomb attacks upon objectives behind the front 


line, the main peculiarity of the Spanish Civil War has been | 
the accompanying of the bomber groups by an escort of | 


fighting planes, at least with the German and Italian bombers 
on the Nationalist and the French bombers on the Government 
side, whereas the excellent Russian bombers have shown 
themselves speedy enough to provide, if necessary, their 
own protection. Curiously enough, the fighter "planes have 
exclusively concentrated upon attack on the bomber, 


air fighting between fighter *planes, so characteristic during , 


the World War, being almost non-existent. 


As far as the results of bombing are concerned, they have | 
been fairly successful against large objectives of from 200; 


by 500 yards upwards. Attacks against smaller objects, 


such as individual batteries, bridges, railway lines have not! 


been successful, partly, perhaps, because the form of bombing 


attack particularly suited to the bombing of small and highly, 
important objectives, diving bombing, having been but rarely | 
practised on the Government side and never by the} 


Nationalists. These experiences of the Spanish war, par. 
ticularly conspicuous in the vain attacks of the Nationalists 


upon the bridges south of Madrid and of the Government! 
forces upon the communications of Franco’s troops in the, 


| 


struggle for Teruel, are remarkably borne out by the Japanes, 


experiences in the bombing of the Hongkong-Canton railway. 
This narrow-gauge, one-track railway, carrying the mail 
inflow of war material and supplies since the beginning of 
the Far Eastern conflict, has been almost daily harrassed by 
Japanese bombers, so that traffic upon it is almost wholly 


confined to the night. Nevertheless, in more than 20). 
attacks the Japanese have never been able to dislocate the 
service upon this line for more than two days at a stretch, 
the Chinese having assembled large supplies of rails ant 
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gangs of workmen all along the line, so as to be able to start 
with the reconstruction as soon as the Japanese bombers 
are away; an experience borne out, too, by the Germans in 
Flanders during the World War, where a railway line torn 
up for the length of 150 yards could be crossed within 8 hours 
of the attack and was fully repaired within not more than 
14 hours. 


Far more important, however, than the material destruc- 
tion caused by air attack, and altogether the most vital 
question of present-day warfare, has been the psychological 
effects of the bombing of large population centres such as 
Madrid, Valencia, Barcelona, Nanking, Hankow and Canton. 
As far as the lessons of these attacks can claim full validity, 
it seems that the claims of General Douhet and his school as 
to the decisive—and immediate—effect of terror bombing 
have received a most severe shock, not because the greatly 
increased efficiency of present-day anti-aircraft fire has been 
able to prevent the bombers from coming through, but 
because the psychological effect has either not been achieved 
or, not infrequently, has actually been a stiffening of the will 
to resist. It is true that, just as in the case of tanks, the 
limited number of bombers available in Spain and China 
has not allowed them to display the full force of modern 
air attack ; but so has, again as in the case of the tank, the 
defence been inferior to what can be achieved both in active 
defence and in passive protection by a great industrial power. 
While the ultimate proof must therefore still hang in the 
balance, the experiences both in Spain and in China are 
strongly in favour of what one might have assumed before- 
hand, that modern air attack, as terrible as it is on humani- 
tarian grounds, is not, under normal conditions of defence, 
a decisive weapon and that the real decision of future wars 
will, as in the past, have to be sought on the ground—and 
by the infantry. 

That last proposition is questioned by not a few eminent 
experts. Pointing to the stalemate which, after the short 
war of movement has taken place in Spain—and equally in 
China before Shanghai and in the defence of Suchow—they 
claim that the superior strength of defensive has still further 
increased since the World War and that we shall in a future 
conflict come back to a tactical and strategic stalemate 
and a long-drawn war of exhaustion. Stated thus, the 
argument certainly does not agree with the facts. For the 
superiority of the defence during the greater part of the World 
War was so overwhelming and almost absolute that if it had 
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still further increased in the meantime any kind of advance 
would become impossible and we should find both sides 
locked up in a hopeless stalemate. That, however, is not the 
case in Spain—even if we exclude the Far Eastern conflict 
completely—where, apart from all minor actions, we find 
on the Nationalist side the successful and decisive advances 
upon Bilbao, upon Santander and to the Mediterranean, 
What this affirmation that defence has more than ever proved 
itself the stronger form of warfare really amounts to is this: 
that the tacit concurrence of all general staffs in the wishful 
thought that a deadlock as in the World War will not again 
occur, because it would mean the complete abdication of all 
skill and art of war and leadership, and, therefore, should 
not occur, has not been borne out and that, in particular, 


the excessive hopes based upon the tank, as the decisive | 
weapon for the strategic break-through, have not been , 


confirmed so far. It is the unexpected efficacy of the anti- 
tank gun against the threat of the tank that has confirmed 
the strength of the defence, resting otherwise upon the 
co-operation of a whole series of basic and additional elements, 


of which the two others mainly conspicuous in Spain, the | 


force of the machine-gun fire and the advantages accruing 
to the defender from the increased motorization of troops, were 
already well known from the World War. But if the superior 
strength of the defence has thus been confirmed again, 
fundamentally, on the basis of the experience of the Spanish 
war—whatever its universal validity—it has not so much 


increased as definitely decreased since the World War. | 


Even if we take into account all the peculiarities of the Spanish 
conflict: the antiquated armament, the lack of scaling in 
depth of the forces, above all the lack of a continuous front 
line—of which the infiltration of a whole division in the night 
of July 5th to 6th into the wood north of Brunete in the great 
attack launched there by the Government troops is a con- 


spicuous instance—the recovery of the power of manceuvre | 
by the infantry in Spain is a most significant and, in fact, ( 


together with the inefficacy of terror bombing, the out- 
standing phenomenon of the Spanish Civil War. In the 
various advances of the Nationalists upon the Basque pro- 


vinces we find a new form of attack standing midway between | 
the extreme mobility of “ napoleonic” warfare and the | 
limited and indecisive advances in the World War. <A weak © 
point in the enemy’s front is selected and overwhelmed and | 


then the attack arrested. As soon as the enemy, by con- 
centrating upon it and trying to recover it by counter-attack, 
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has weakened himself at other points, these points in turn 
are suddenly overcome and the whole game is repeated again 
and again. Thus, a whole series of individual actions, none 
of them decisive in itself, are so closely linked up as to achieve 
in the end a full success. 

Such a form of semi-mobile advance, as it has been used 
again by the Nationalists before Teruel and in their advance 
upon the Mediterranean, not only demands a pronounced 
superiority in artillery and air power, but, above all, a highly 
trained infantry, capable of manceuvring and a very high 
class of staff work. That is why the Government forces 
have never shown themselves capable of using it effectively, 
despite the marked improvement in their forces in the course 
of the war and in particular before Teruel. Its almost com- 
plete lack not only in officers but also in the highly important 
categories of non-commissioned officers and _ long-service 
specialists has condemned the Spanish Government throughout 
the whole conflict to an almost completely passive defensive, 
proving most emphatically the fundamental viciousness of 
such a strategy. For the superiority in strength which the 
defensive has enjoyed everywhere over an attacker of not 
too pronounced superiority in armament and man-power has 
not been able to prevent Franco from massing his infinitely 
more mobile forces and overwhelming one after the other the 
weak points of the Government’s front. The main value of 
the superior strength of the defence over the attack is that 
it enables the former to economise forces and to use the 
unbalanced state of the enemy in the course of his attack 
to overwhelm him by a skilful counterstroke, ere yet he has 
found the time to recover and to consolidate himself. That 
is not a new lesson; the greatest masters of the art of war 
have emphasised and demonstrated it time and again; yet 
amongst the teachings of the Spanish and—in the recent 
active defence of Suchow—-of the Far Eastern war, it stands 
out once again as one of the fundamental principles of all 
warfare, deciding between defeat and victory. 
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GERMANY AND GENEVA 


On the second day of February in the year 1932 twelve 
hundred delegates, representing sixty-one nations, assembled 
in the Salle du Conseil Général at Geneva to ‘“‘ disarm” a 
world embattled. The evening before, a great ecclesiastic, 
the Archbishop of York, had preached an eloquent sermon 
to the delegates in the Cathedral of St. Peter in which he 
adjured them to remember that “we” had “all” sinned 
against the light in 1914 and exhorted them to bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance. This somewhat gratuitous 
confession of “war guilt” on the part of a highly-placed 
English ecclesiastic was joyously, if not gratefully, received 
by the German delegates and duly found its spiritual home in 
a German periodical which described, not without discreet 
irony, the fond hopes excited in mothers’ meetings all over the 
world by the assembly of this truly cecumenical council, 
The League, as is inevitable in such an academy of oratory with 
the world as its sounding-board, has a strong theatrical sense 
and nothing was left undone by the “ property-master.” 


The President, Mr. Arthur Henderson, was presented with a 


Chairman’s hammer of gold and ivory. There was no sickle, 
but the Bolshevik delegate, M. Litvinoff, was there, waiting 
to play the part of tertius gaudens and to slash to ribbons, 
with unmistakable enjoyment, every proposal on the agenda 
when the time came for its discussion. Each delegate was 


presented by the clergy and ministers of all denominations | 
with a miniature copy, beautifully bound, of the New Testa- | 
ment—the German commentator expressed some doubt | 
whether they would read it. The delegates were also presented | 
by the Swiss Postal Administration with a leather-bound | 


booklet enclosing a complete set of “‘ Disarmament ” stamps, 
specially engraved for the occasion and representing a dove in 
flight with an olive branch of peace in its bill. Whither or from 
whom it was flying was not very apparent, and it was left to 
the more pessimistic of the delegates to speculate whether 
the Prussian eagle might not be in hot pursuit. One delegate 
at least, or rather one of those unobtrusive “ technical 
advisers,” without whom no delegate can live and breathe, 


was a prey to deep misgivings and “ felt almost a sense of | 
shame that he was taking part in a colossal make-believe.” _ 


It was the British adviser, Major-General Temperley, now the 
author of a remarkable book*—of which more in a moment. 
* “The Whispering Gallery of Europe ” (1938). Collins. 15s. 
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The League had been in labour for something like seven 
years, in other words, ever since, in 1925, it set up the Prepara- 
tory Commission and the Committee of “experts.” The 
pangs of parturition were prolonged. How many meetings, 
formal and informal, were held by the experts no one, except 

rhaps General Temperley, can tell, but I recall a sitting of 
the Third (Disarmament) Commission which I attended, 
inquisitively, in September, 1926, and at which one of the 
members plaintively observed that their experts had already 
held “ one hundred and fifty meetings.”” Perhaps they were 
the meetings convened to define “‘ aggression.””» The number 
of meetings held during the Conference itself has been esti- 
mated at two hundred and fifty-five. Endless time was spent 
—or wasted—in that search for formulas which is so dear to 
the League and in debate whether “ collective security ” 
should precede disarmament or follow it, whether “ qualita- 
tive’ disarmament should have precedence over “ quantita- 
tive”’ or the reverse, whether a State in default should be 
invited to submit to “ investigation ”’ of its armaments or 
investigated without invitation. There had been nothing 
quite like it since another cecumenical council, convoked 
nearly four centuries earlier a few miles away in the Austrian 
Tyrol, which, fondly saluted by a whole world in search of 
peace, wrangled interminably over questions of procedure, 
sought refuge, in the words of the historian, in “ reticences, 
equivocations and temporising formulas” and, after the 
rude interruptions of intermittent wars, ended by inflaming 
the original parties to it until they became even more 
acrimonious than they were before. It was the Council 
of Trent. No doubt the Council of Trent was also preceded 
by an Archbishop’s allocution. 


The story of this ill-fated experiment, is extremely 
instructive, however depressing, at the present time, and, as 
told by General Temperley, it is one which everyone should 
read. Some of his conclusions it is impossible to accept, for 
reasons to be discussed in a moment, but his book is distin- 
guished by such grace of style, such shrewd observation of 
character, such lucidity of exposition that it is impossible to 
praise it too highly. And it is almost strenuously impartial, 
perhaps a little too impartial. The writer is a little too eager 
to temper the wind to the shorn wolf. But his book is one 
of which any Englishman may be proud and it is immeasurably 
superior to anything that has yet been written on the subject. 
In its empirical method of approach to the subject of dis- 
armament it is intensely, and happily, English. In this respect 
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it presents an instructive contrast to the Latin mind of the 
late “‘ Director of Disarmament” of the League, Professor 
Madariaga, whose book, “‘ Disarmament,” with its portentous 
chapter on “ The Inner Reason of the Inner Obstacle,” its 
confident generalisations, its flights into the rarefied strato. 
sphere of “‘ World Citizenship,” is surely the most meta. 
physical treatment of a very physical subject that the academic 
mind has ever essayed. It must have been meat and drink to 
the League of Nations Union. General Temperley, on the 
other hand, has the advantage of being not only a realist but 
a soldier—which is not the same thing as being a militarist, 
Professor Madariaga, having begun by blithely proving, in the 
best style of the League of Nations Union, what he called 
“ the fallacy ’’ of preparedness for war as a security for peace, 
proceeded in his book to advocate, with the utmost assurance, 
“unilateral disarmament” in a passage which deserves to 
be quoted in full as the epitaph of pacifism and, with it, of 
the League of Nations Union now, in spite of the ministrations 
of Mr. Winston Churchill, inarticulo mortis :— 


I confess but little sympathy with the view that nations must | 


remain armed in order to meet their obligations under the Covenant. 

If a nation, Member of the League, chooses to reduce her armaments to 

a limit which makes her internationally disarmed, I fail to see in such 

an action any but good results, so far as the covenant is concerned.* 

If this was not infatuation, by what other name is it to 
be called ? Like a burnt offering upon the altar of this doctrine 
of the pacifists thus confidently, not to say dogmatically, 
trumpeted in 1929 Abyssinia now lies prostrate. Economic 
“sanctions”? without the military resources to enforce 
them have proved as great a delusion as that other 


will-o’-the-wisp of the pacifist school, a ‘‘ pacific blockade,” | 


a thing which is a contradiction in terms. The truth is that 
the whole world, or so much of it as was represented at 
Geneva, lived for years in an unreal atmosphere, mistaking 
words for things, dreams for plans, hopes for realities, and 
ideas for facts. When the Kellogg Pact was launched upon 
a credulous world, the encyclical from Washington was 
saluted joyously in our Press as having made war an “‘outlaw.” 
It never was anything else. The first sentence in a classical 
treatise on international law, published long ago, began its 
exposition of the subject with the sentence “‘ War is an act 
of violence.” The very fact which most rejoiced the advocates 
of the Kellogg Pact was the one which filled the writer of this 
article with most misgiving—the fact that all the nations of 


the “ civilized’ world agreed to sign it. Such unanimity | 


* “ Disarmament ” (The Oxford University Press), p. 34. 
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could only mean that everyone felt free to put his own inter- 
pretation upon it. The actual result has been at once ludicrous 
and tragic. Japan has been most careful, in order to escape 
“the outlawry ” of the Pact, to avoid declaring war upon 
China, with the result that English lawyers have recently 
been arguing, with much plausibility, in a case in the High 
Court that there is no such thing as a Sino-Japanese war. 
It must be extremely comforting to the Chinese in Canton, 
ravaged by the bombing of Japanese planes, to feel that 
Japan is not at war with them. 


The unilateral disarmament which our own statesmen 
pursued so long and so fatuously was not only fatal to the 
enforcement of the Covenant against “‘ aggressors,”’ but to the 
Disarmament Conference itself, at least as far as our own 
contribution to it was concerned. What General Temperley 
has to say on this is extremely shrewd and indeed conclusive. 
“Tt hopelessly compromised our position at the Conference,” 
he tells us, because “‘ we simply could not afford to accept” 


~ the status quo at the time as a basis for mutual reduction of 


armaments. As the British adviser he found himself in 
consequence, as he tells us, in a hopeless position. Worse than 
that, our political representatives were always trimming 
their sails to catch the German wind, although General 
Temperley, who is extraordinarily tender to German suscepti- 
bilities, does not put it that way. An international disarma- 
ment convention without international control to make 
sure that its provisions are observed places those who observe 
it at the mercy of those who do not. Yet right up to the 
eleventh hour we sided with the German representatives in 
opposing the French who proposed it and subscribed to a 
counter-proposal whereby investigation was only to take place 
if and when one of the contracting parties arraigned another 
before the League. Anyone who had ever taken part in the 
disarmament of Germany could have told our Government 
that by the time the League Committee of Control arrived 
in the country incriminated they would be ‘“ counter- 
controlled ” and shadowed to such an extent as to make 
their mission completely futile. The British attitude on 
this question was all the more amazing as the “ effectives ” 
clauses of the British draft convention of March, 1933, 
submitted by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, but for which General 
Temperley tells us he was responsible, contained an elaborate 
“calculus” whereby the figures laid down for the armed 
forces of each contracting party were to be based on the 
assumption that each man with the colours did “a day’s 
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duty.” A “‘day’s duty” was defined as “‘ six hours attendance” 
for instruction. It read extraordinarily like the regulations 
of the Board of Education for young persons of tender years, 
except that there was no provision for an Attendance Officer, 
much less for an Inspector. It was only by vigilant inspection 
and, what is more, by surprise inspections, partaking very 
much of the character of a police raid, that we of the Control 
Commission in Germany discovered that every other man in 
the Reichswehr was an N.C.O. instructor, that the Reichswehr. 
ministerium was building up a masked reserve under our very 
noses (General Temperley commits himself, on page 61, to 
the astonishing statement tht Germany “had no trained 
reserves’), and that war material and equipment was 
accumulated in barracks and ordnance depots sufficient to 
arm what Mr. Lloyd George in a characteristic flight of 
imagination called Germany’s “tiny army ” six times over, 
It is not surprising that the Germans at Geneva supported 
us in our opposition to inspection. The Fiihrer did, it is true, 
suddenly announce his conversion to inspection. His con. 
version was admirably timed. He announced it just before 
Germany shook the dust of Geneva off her feet. General 
Temperley, with strange naivété, regards this as a proof of 
his “‘ remarkable moderation ” and “ sincerity.” It does not 
seem to occur to him that it was a clever way of appearing 
reasonable when all hope of reason had passed. There is 
nothing “‘ moderate ”’ or “ sincere ”’ in making an offer which 
you feel sure will never be accepted. General Temperley 
concludes by saying that Germany’s behaviour at Geneva 
was irreproachable; it was only “by her actions outside” 
that she excited distrust. We seem to have heard the same 
thing of the Pharisees in the Tabernacle. 


It is impossible to escape the conclusion that Germany 
was “ playing for time,” and that her ostentatious attendance 
at the Conference was merely a device for securing a “ close 
season ”’ for her secret rearmament. From the day she was 
admitted to the League she solemnly reported every year the 
effectives of her army as “ 100,000,” the figure fixed by the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. Sometimes, 
as in the year 1929, she returned them as 99,000, as though 
to draw attention to her moderation. These figures were, 
year after year, solemnly transcribed in the official “ League of 
Nations Year Book”’ without question. Yet, as early as 1923, 


the British officer responsible for the control of effectives in | 
Germany reported that the so-called “‘ Security Police ” were | 
nothing less, indeed rather more, than second-line troops, 
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and his report was endorsed by the British Military Repre- 
sentative in Paris. When, in March, 1935, the Fiihrer threw 
off the mask and “‘ denounced ” the disarmament clauses of 
the Treaty, the whole of these “ Police’ were incorporated 
in the Reichswehr with which, in fact, they had always been 
brigaded. The same officer, in a certain article* published, 
after his resignation of his appointment in Berlin, in the 
Quarterly Review, estimated the number of men trained with 
the colours in the years 1920-1924 at 500,000. There is no 
harm in saying, at this distance of time, that the War Office 
wrote to him to say that they accepted his estimate. 

In spite of all this evidence of duplicity General Temperley 
puts the principal blame for the failure of the conference on 
French shoulders, although, with characteristic fairness, he 
more than once concedes that if he had been a Frenchman 
his attitude would probably have been the same as theirs. 
In his attempt to make every conceivable excuse for his 
German friends, he gets himself involved in something very 
like contradiction. On one page he salutes “‘ the courage 
and magnanimity ” of that German “ offer’ of Herr Strese- 
mann’s which materialised in the ill-fated Pact of Locarno, 


only to deplore, on a later page, Stresemann’s continued 


attempts to exploit it as soon as he had secured its acceptance, 
as “ savouring of blackmail,” as indeed they did. He is sorely 
troubled at the revelations contained in Stresemann’s now 
notorious letter to the Crown Prince and sorrowfully concludes 
that it is “a complete mystery’ to him. To anyone who 
followed at close quarters the genesis of the German offer 
there is no mystery about it at all. I told the full story at the 
time in the pages of the Hnglish Review ¢ and will not attempt 
to repeat it here. Stresemann’s object, in making his original 
offer, was to drive a wedge between us and the French, and 
his own newspaper let the cat out of the bag at the time by 
boasting, a little prematurely, “‘ We have been successful ; 
the entente of 1914 has been buried in 1925.” The vigilant 
correspondent of The Timest in Berlin, Mr. Daniels, disclosed, 
a few weeks after the signature of the Pact, that Stresemann 
had assured the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag 
in a secret session that the Pact ‘‘ does not involve a final 
renunciation of Alsace and Lorraine.” I saw a great deal of 
Stresemann, when I was serving in Berlin, in the days before 


*“ The Disarmament of Germany and After,” in the Quarterly Review 


} for October, 1924. 


+ “The German Offer,’’ June, 1925, and “ First Thoughts on the 


» Security Pact,” November, 1925. 


t The Times, October 23, 1925. 
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he took office and he never made any secret, at that time, of 
what his real policy was. It was “the abolition” (die 
Aufhebrug) of the Treaty of Versailles. So much, indeed, was 
proclaimed, in so many words, in the official programme of hig 


party. When, eventually, he took office, he did, it is true, talk , 


the language of “ fulfilment ” of the Treaty. He was not the 
first, nor the last, of German statesmen to make use of words to 
conceal his thoughts. After all, to secure the evacuation of the 
Rhineland and the withdrawal of the Control Commission was 
** worth a mass.” 


General Temperley is not very happy in his references to 
the attitude of the French representatives at Geneva. He 
indulges in a good deal of sarcasm (on page 51), at their expense, 
because “poor France” with “the most formidable army 
in the world” (a Swiss staff officer, who knew what he was 
talking about, estimated the French Army as barely sufficient 
for her defence*) sought to raise at the Conference the question 
of the immense “ potentialities ’’ of German industry for war, 
General Temperley appears to regard this as evidence of 
French obstruction or worse. Now Lord Moulton, whose 
authority in such matters General Temperley can_ hardly 


dispute, came to me, when I was serving in the Military 
Delegation at the Peace Conference, and urged upon me, with 
incontrovertible arguments, that Germany would never 
be disarmed unless her chemical factories were permanently 


“ controlled.”” Every one of those factories, he declared,| 


was “a potential arsenal.” He protested against the in. 


adequacy of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles in’ 
this respect. When we proceeded to Germany, to “ contro nl 


her disarmament, we found 15,000 of them and, for political! 


and industrial reasons, we were compelled to leave them 


almost intact. Every one of them could be converted—at \ 


this moment most of them already are—to the mass produc. 
tion of high explosives and poison gas in six to twelve weeks. 
In view of all this General Temperley’s mockery of French 
anxieties on this score is a little out of place. As for “ arma. 
ments,” as distinct from munitions, our Control Officers 


in the great “‘ Industriegebiet ” of Westphalia, at the conclusion | 
of their work, when requested to furnish us with an estimate 


of how long it would take Krupp’s and the “ heavy industry” 


after the withdrawal of the Commission, to reach the maximum” 
output of armament production represented by the ‘“‘ Hinden. © 


burg programme” of 1917-1918, answered our question in 


* “Réorganisations d’Armées,” by Colonel le Comte. I owe my acquaint } 
ance with this brochure to General Weygand, who drew my attention toit. 
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two words. They were not exactly reassuring. They were 
“one year.” It is the explanation of the amazing resurgence 
of German military power with which we are confronted 
to-day. The disarmament conference failed, and deserved 


to fail, not because of French obstruction, but because it 


never went, as the French wished it to do, to the root of the 


matter. It never tackled the problem of industrial mobiliza- 


tion. 

Another count in General Temperley’s indictment of the 
French attitude is that her representatives continually 
insisted on placing “‘ collective security ” before disarmament. 
Against this he sets “the implied promise” of the preamble 
to the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Now, quite apart from the fact that the “ Reply” of the 
Peace Conference on the terms of the Treaty to the German 
Government explained that Germany must consent “ uncon- 
ditionally ’ to disarm, the German Government was, in the 
same Note, forewarned that “not until the aggressor has 
led the way, can the attacked safely afford to follow suit.” 
Germany’s idea of “leading the way” was to keep us in 
Berlin for seven years of vain endeavour to persuade her to 
carry out the disarmament which she had pledged herself 
to execute in six months. She had still not carried it out when, 
as the price we had to pay for Locarno, the British Government 
consented to withdraw the Disarmament Commission from 


' Berlin. What is more, General Temperley disregards—he only 


-,2 mentions it once in a casual sentence—quite another promise, 


in this case not merely “implied” but express, a promise 


- made to France which was never redeemed. It was that 
_ Anglo-Franco-American Treaty of Guarantee of the defence 
_ of France against German aggression, which was annexed to 
the Treaty of Versailles. Its preamble, which was duly 


embodied in an Act of Parliament, is worth recalling :— 


“Whereas there is a danger that the stipulations relating to the 
Left Bank of the Rhine may not at first provide adequate security and 
protection to the French Republic. . . .” 


The stipulations have proved so “inadequate” that 


Germany, by “ re-militarizing” the Rhineland, has now 
destroyed them altogether. But even as it was, the guarantee, 


owing to the defection of America, was withdrawn by us 


' almost as soon as it was given. It therefore simply will not 
_ do to throw in the face of the French the “ implied ”’ promise 


to Germany of disarmament, if promise it was, in view of the 


' non-fulfilment, at her expense, of the express promise. 


With its non-fulfilment there was what lawyers call “a 
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failure of consideration” for the implied promise—in other 
words, it was no promise at all. 
In such contradictions does an honest man—for about 


General Temperley’s honesty there can be no question—and | 


a gifted one get himself involved when he seeks to make out 
a case for Germany at the Disarmament Conference. General 
Temperley is, indeed, so honest and so truthful that, again 
and again, he produces evidence on one page which completely 
contradicts all that he has pleaded in defence of Germany on 
another. His citation of the War Office dossier as an “ unim. 
peachable indictment of German bad faith ”’ is a case in point, 
His book, where Germany is concerned, reads as if he had 
been briefed both for the prosecution and the defence. As itis 
it will alienate the French without concilating the Germans, | 
For the Germans, as Austen Chamberlain learnt to his cost 
when he reproached Herr Hitler for having violated his om 
pledges, have no use for anyone whose agreement with them 
stops short of complete identification with their own point 
of view. And short of that General Temperley does, indeed, 
stop; as any sensible Englishman must. Nor is it possible to 
make out a case for Germany with an epigram as he does with 


the observation that the misfortune for Europe was that,| 


during all the friction of the post-war years, there was nearly 
always “‘ a Government of the Right in Paris when there was 


a Government of the Left in Berlin.” The suggested dis! 
tinction between a militant nationalism in Paris and a pacific| 
republicanism in Berlin simply will not do. We will makes 


General Temperley a present of an epigram of our own which, 


if not so polished as his, is far more true to fact. The misfortune 
for Europe was that the whole time the Republic in Germany) 


was in office the military caste was in power. 


J. H. Moraan, 


Deputy Adjutant-General on the Disarmament 
Commission in Germany, 1919-1923. 
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MODERN TURKEY 


Ir is just on a hundred years ago, 1.e., in 1839, that the first 
serious attempt at reform in Turkey was made by the Sultan 
Abdul Medjid when he proclaimed the Tanzimat or Hatti- 
Cherif of Gulhane. It has been called the Charter of the 
Liberties of the Turkish people, and its principles were the 
security of property, the supremacy of the law, a proper 
system of taxation and equal rights for all citizens of the 
Empire. It was an event of considerable importance in 
Turkish history, for since then the reformers, in spite of all 
obstacles and delays, have never really ceased their activities. 
It permitted the introduction of foreign, and especially 
French, books, which had a great effect on the literature and 
outlook of the country. The next event of political im- 
portance was the rise some twenty years later of the Young 
Turk party, under the leadership of Midhat Pasha. They 
went a step further than the Tanzimat and forced the Sultan, 
Abdul Hamid, to convene a National Assembly in 1876. 
Owing to the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war in 1877, 
however, the Assembly was dissolved and all further reform 
was shelved, while for some thirty years the nation suffered 


i.| under the despotic Palace rule of the Sultan. 


In July, 1908, a revolution broke out in Salonika. Its 
leaders, among whom the most prominent was, perhaps, 
Enver Pasha, styled themselves the Committee of Union 
and Progress. They forced Abdul Hamid to restore the 
Constitution of 1876. A counter-revolution which broke out 
in 1909 was crushed and the Sultan was deposed and 
imprisoned. The supporters of the Committee of Union and 
Progress were in power when in 1911 the Italians suddenly 
invaded Tripoli. In the following year the Balkan War 
broke out, during which the Turks lost, but finally regained, 
Adrianople. They were soon to be involved in the World 
War. By the end of 1918 Turkish resistance had collapsed ; 
the country was utterly exhausted and lay at the mercy of 
the Allied Forces. 

Among the young officers of the Third Army Corps 
stationed in Salonika who had joined the Revolutionary 
movement in 1908 was Mustafa Kemal. Already well known 
for his revolutionary activities, his reputation was greatly 
increased by his conduct in the war, more especially for his 
part in the defence of Gallipoli. After the final defeat of the 
Turks Enver Pasha had fled the country and was killed later, 
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fighting for some obscure cause in Central Asia. Mustafa 
Kemal remained at his post waiting for an opportunity to 
revive the fortunes of his people and to rid the country of 
its foreign invaders. Events were soon to play into his 
hands. In May, 1919, the same month that the Greeks 
landed in Smyrna, he was sent by the Sultan to Anatolia 
as Inspector-General of the Northern Army. He determined 
to take this opportunity to raise the standard of revolt against 
the Ottoman régime in Istanbul, whom he considered were 
merely acting as the tool of the Allied Powers. At Congress 
held in Erzerum and Sivas he gradually made his views 
prevail. In the past the European Powers had frequently 
underestimated the vitality and powers of resistance of the 
Turks ; they were to do so again now. Nothing was better 
calculated to raise the last spark of this resistance than the 
Greek invasion of Anatolia. Fuel was added to the flame 
by the terms of the Treaty of Sevres, which not only proposed 
a Greek Enclave in Smyrna and a French occupation of 
Cilicia, but also an independent Armenia in East Anatolia, 
It is hardly surprising the Turks realised their national 
existence was at stake and rose to defend it. Meanwhile, in 


January, 1920, Sultan Vaheddin had summoned Parliament } 


to assemble in Istanbul; the Deputies, in defiance of the 
Allies, passed their National Pact, which demanded the com- 
plete independence of Turkey. This was followed by the 


Allied occupation of the capital and the arrest and deportation | 


to Malta of many leading Nationalists. Henceforth, the 
National Assembly met in Ankara. In desperate haste an 


army was raised to fight the Greeks, who were finally defeated | 


by Mustafa Kemal on the Sakaria in August, 1921, and driven |_| 


out of the country. The hopes of the Armenians had already 
been crushed by the army under Kiazim Kara Bekir in the 
East. These successes, combined with the French retreat 
from Cilicia, was a final answer to the Treaty of Sévres. The 
Greek Army, however, attempted to re-form in Thrace after 


its defeat in Anatolia. Kemal determined to advance against | 


them, but found his way barred by English troops. A serious 


clash was only averted by the action of General Harrington. 
In September, 1922, a Conference was held at Mudania at; 


which the Allies agreed to send the Greeks out of Thrace 
and to evacuate Istanbul. 


The influence of Mustafa Kemal, or Ataturk as he now 
calls himself, had become paramount and he could proceed 


with his plans for creating the New Turkey. The old} 


Ottoman régime had produced many great Sultans in the 
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but since the beginning of the seventeenth century its 
power had declined. It had become effete and corrupt and 
unsuited to the conditions of a modern State. The Kemalists 
in Ankara decided to break with the past by the bold stroke 
of abolishing the Sultanate and, on November 17, 1922, 
Vaheddin, the last of the long line of Ottoman Sultans, 
slipped away, almost unnoticed, on a British warship. A 
further break with the past was made when, for political 
and strategic reasons, the capital was fixed at Ankara. 

A powerful weapon for promoting the political and social 
ideas of the Kemalists was forged by the formation of the 
Halk Firkasi, or People’s Party. This Society has branches 
throughout the country engaged in ardent propaganda for 
the Cause and is the only political organisation permitted. 
Later on an attempt to form a Liberal Opposition in the 
Assembly under Fethi was made but the opposition displayed 
was too strong to be convenient and the plan was soon 
abandoned. Some idea of the activities of the People’s 
Party can be gained from the nature of its Principles, which 
are laid down as Republican, Nationalist, Populist, Etatiste, 


Laic and Revolutionary. 


It had long been Ataturk’s opinion that the backward 
condition of the people was due in large measure to the 
reactionary and obscurantist attitude of the clergy, and a 
heavy hand has been laid on Islamic Institutions. The 


_ historical offices of the Caliphate and Sheik-ul-Islam have 


been abolished, together with the Mudresses, or Theological 
Schools, and the Dervishes, who represented the mystic or 
Sufi element in Islam. The wearing of clerical costume, both 


' by Moslems and Christians, outside the Mosques and Churches 


is forbidden. The translation of the Koran into Turkish 
and the abolition of the Arabic script, combined with the 


general attitude of the Government, is likely to diminish still 


further the influence of a religion which has been the rallying 


_ point of the nation for some eight hundred years. 


The writer was informed that in the vast Sultan Ahmed 
Mosque, which holds some 1,500 people, only from 15 to 20 


of the Faithful now attend the midday prayers. In 1934 
_ Ataturk, by a stroke of the pen, converted St. Sophia into a 


museum; such a step might well have caused an uproar a 


' short time ago. Government action, at any rate, has done 


_ uch to abate the spirit of fanaticism and all are now free 


to follow the religion they choose. 
The change from the wonderful old Turkish costumes to 
modern di¢ss which was commenced by Mahmudii has been 
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completed by the Kemalists. The Fez, which is really of T 
Greek, origin, was for some reason considered unTurkish { Its s 
and a mark of degradation and has been abolished. Men | the § 
now wear clothes and headgear of Western pattern. The | tion 
Chershaf is still much worn by women, though the veil has | the ( 
almost disappeared. The young ladies of Istanbul now | Am 
follow the modes of their European sisters. The interesti 
display of old costumes in the gallery of the Church of §t, 
Irene, now called the Janissaries Museum, shows what a 
remarkable spectacle the national dress must have presented 
in olden days and, from an esthetic point of view, one cannot 
but regret their departure. 

Another important step in the process of Westernisation 
was the adoption of the Latin alphabet in 1928. A similar 
step had been already taken by the Soviet Republic in Central 
Asia. While the new alphabet simplifies the task of printing 
and makes it easier for foreigners to acquire the language, 
from a literary and cultural point of view it presents draw- 
backs. There are a large number of Arabic words in Turkish 
and the use of the same sign for quite distinct Arabic letters, | 
h for ~ and and t for and is confusing. It must | 
tend to discourage the study not only of past native literature, 
but also of Arabic and Persian. It is claimed, however, that 
the new alphabet is simpler and will help to reduce the 
seriously high proportion of illiterates in Turkey. It is now) 
compulsory in all printed works, public signs, etc., but the | 
old method of writing is still much used for private ? ceren 
correspondence. has b 

Much stress has been laid on the emancipation of women, | The « 
who are now free to take up a profession and even to sit in’ Ix 
the National Assembly. Polygamy and the harem have | const 
been suppressed but these customs only affected a unill 
fraction of the population and for social and economic reasons { be dc 
had long been falling into disuse. Under the Swiss Civil 0. 
Code, which the Turks have adopted with slight modifications, | of A: 
the woman has equal rights of divorce with the man; this _imprc 
she did not possess under the Islamic Law. The people appear | drab 
to be taking advantage of these facilities, for concern is being { never 
expressed that under the new Code divorce decrees already ¢ Dolm 
amount to about 10,000 annually. from 

The new spirit of Nationalism has penetrated to the Arts | the cl 
There has been a revival of the old Turkish folk-tales ands _—‘T! 

school of writers has arisen, such as Ziya Gok Alp, who tend | Thou; 
to employ pure “ Turkism” at the expense of the foreign} and ] 
elements in the language. and n 
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of The theatre in Turkey has gone through many vicissitudes. 
sh {Its scope was much restricted under the rigid censorship of 
on | the Sultans, but it was given greater licence after the Revolu- 
he | tion of 1908. The theatre in Istanbul is now financed by 
as _ the Government and a theatrical school was opened in 1932. 
ww | A modern school of painting has arisen now that Art is free 
ng | of the onus of Islamic convention. A society called the Halk 
t. { Evi, or People’s Houses, forms centres throughout the country 
a | for the spread of culture under the auspices of the People’s 
ed | Party. The attempt to westernise the Arts, however, has 
ot | not been altogether successful and in the Halk Bahche, or 
People’s Parks, Oriental as well as Western music and 
on | dramatic entertainments have to be given. Education is 
leo now under a Minister of Public Instruction and the whole 
ral | system of teaching has been revised on modern lines. 

ng The Government are making great efforts to develop the 
ge, | industrial resources of the country in the hope of making it 
w- | economically independent. A number of foreign experts 
have been engaged and the writer was surprised to find the 
hotel he stayed at in Brusa almost entirely occupied by 
Germans. A five-year industrial plan was set on foot in 
1934, financed through such institutions as the Sumer and 
Ish Banks. Glass, textile, sugar and other factories have 
been established. Up till now the British have taken little 
share in this industrial activity. In May this year, however, 
our Ambassador, Sir Percy Loraine, took part in the opening 
ate ?ceremony of the iron and steel factory at Karabuk, which 
_ has been started with British financial and technical assistance. 
en, The event has caused great satisfaction in Turkey. 

;in! In the last ten years about 2,300 kilometres of new railway 
ave | construction have been completed, but to judge by the state 
nall | of the section between Yalova and Brusa much remains to 
be done to improve road communications. 

Owing to the large sums spent on laying out the new City 
of Ankara there has been little money available for the 
improvement of Istanbul, and it now presents a somewhat 
drab and neglected appearance. For many years Ataturk 
never set foot in it, though he now frequently resides in the 
Dolma Batche Palace. As the natural Gateway to Turkey 
from the West and in view of its great historical prestige, 


the claims of this ancient city cannot be ignored in the future. 
ds The Revolution is largely the work of one man—Ataturk. 
end} Though he has had able assistants, such as Ismet Inonu 
eign and Fevzi Pasha, it has been through his dynamic energy 
and masterful will that the new Republic has been brought 
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into being. The end has not been gained without bloodshed, 
nor has it been achieved by methods which would be jy 
harmony with our more liberal traditions. It is called , 
Democracy, but is one which has been enforced when 
necessary by the grim methods of the Tribunals of Inde. 
pendence. Many enemies must have been made in the 
process but the nature and extent of that hostility is hard t 
estimate. 

Time alone can show the wisdom and permanence of 
many of the drastic changes that have been made. Like the 


Dictators elsewhere, Ataturk has enrolled Youth under his}! 


banner and much depends on the rising generation. The 


Treaty of Lausanne finally dispelled the diplomatic fiction of! i 
the “Sick Man” and, in view of the general internation|/ 


situation, we shall be wise to renew our old friendship with 
the Turks. The almost delirious enthusiasm with which the 
Duke of Windsor was received when, as Reigning Sovereign, 
he recently paid a visit to Istanbul, shows that the lat 


estrangement between the two nations is passing. It is to! 


be hoped that his example will be imitated, for one cannot 
insist too much on the value of the personal element in ow 
relations with an Oriental People. 


F. F. Rywop. 
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da) CANADA’S PACIFIC DEFENCE PROBLEM 


the| Av the insistent demand of the people of British Columbia, 
1to| the Canadian Government has at last revealed its defence 
policy, notably in regard to the Pacific. The position of a 
long, vulnerable, almost unpopulated coast line, with Canada 
the) at war, is not a very hopeful one. Public opinion has, 
his| in the past three years, become alarmed as no practical plan 
The| for defence of the Pacific Coast was forthcoming. Now it 
| is learned from the lips of the Minister of Defence, Hon. Ian 
maj Mackenzie, that it is based on the prospect of a trans-Pacific 
vith} Power attacking the United States. 


the “ Assuming such a war,” the Minister declared, “ the existence of 
1gn, a first-class naval base in Puget Sound demands that any enemy be 
late prevented from establishing advance bases within effective flying 
3 to range—approximately 600 miles. The most northerly of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands is within 600 miles of Seattle. It will be our 
responsibility, as a neutral, to prevent advance bases being established 
om in that region and to destroy any that may be established on Canadian 
territory. 

“If we do not drive off those who seek to use our bays and inlets for 
un-neutral purposes—as bases for attacks on another friendly Power— 
somebody else will do it for us and we shall lose the sovereignty of our 
own territory.” (The italics are ours.) 


Three years ago, when the United States embarked on its 
policy to build its Navy to equal the strength of Great 
Britain’s, Canada was spending five shillings per head per year 
‘on defence—less than half what was being expended on 
postage stamps. The Motherland’s per capita contribution 
was thirty times as much. Canada’s permanent active 
nilitia consisted of 3,000 officers and men. Four destroyers 
were no greater, in gross tonnage, than a tramp steamer. 
Naval forces comprised 88 officers and 781 ratings. Sea and 
land planes numbered 156, with a force of 103 officers and 
600 men. The economy axe had fallen heavily on all branches 
of defence, for which twice as much was voted in 1930. 


“To defend our neutrality,” the 1938 policy, Canada 
has more than doubled her per capita appropriation and this 
year will spend 12s. 6d. per head of population. The Air 
Force has been doubled, four modern destroyers acquired, 
Navy personnel increased by 65 per cent. Minesweepers are 
being increased from two to six. The militia has been 
reorganised on the basis of modern mechanised requirements, 
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with armoured-car regiments, machine-gun and tank 
battalions. 

Ever since President Roosevelt’s blunt declaration, “ We 
shall defend our neighbourhood,” it has become an articls 
of faith among thoughtful Americans that Canada’s yp. 
defended coastline was to be part of the burden of American 
defence of the future. Congressmen and Senators hare 
given tongue to this new policy. The whole of the American 
Fleet has been based in the Pacific for three years and is at 
the moment carrying out war manoeuvres in the new 
accepted sphere of vulnerability, which is bounded by a line 
drawn south from the western tip of the Aleutian Islands to 
Samoa. This sphere includes the coast of British Columbia, 
Even among a large volume of Canadian opinion, the fact 
that the United States will defend Canada from attack has 
been tacitly accepted. More than one supporter of Mr, 
Mackenzie King’s Government has expressed this belief in 
the House of Commons as a reason for not embarking o 
large expenditure. The Isolationist group, at the moment, 
numbers hundreds of thousands. 

The Professor of English at the University of Sas. 
katchewan, addressing a meeting of Communist. students 
of the University, said the British Empire was not worth 
fighting for. The Dean of Arts at the University of Alberta 
declared that Canada should consult Washington rathe 


~~ 


than London in matters of defence policy— frank con. 
ferences at Washington, rather than fiddling with — 
in London.” ; 
“Committed to make no commitments ”’ is a phrase that! 
has been widely used by editorial writers in interpreting M:/ 
Mackenzie King’s attitude toward Empire defence at the} 
last Imperial Conference. The minds of Liberals, as 
in Canada have been imbued with the conviction that thf 
must placate critics before formulating a defence policy. At 
a time when the Motherland is undertaking new sacrifices, 
shared in every home in the United Kingdom, to meet the 
increased cost of defence, the appropriation in Canada is les 
than that of last year. Criticism of this trend to avoid 
sharing the United Kingdom’s burden is growing from 
Atlantic to Pacific. It is unfavourably commented on it 
American newspapers. The example of Australia and Nev) 
Zealand in voting largely increased sums for preparedness i 
held up to the Canadian Government and its supporters. 
Lack of support for the tie that binds Canada to the ret 
of the Empire, the Navy, is not, however, the close preservt 
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of Liberal thought and practice. The Conservative Party, 
authors of the Empire trade agreements, under which Canada 
benefited to a greater extent, relatively, than any other 
part of the Empire, did not oppose the present policy. In 
fact, they condoned it by their silence. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence of hardening of Liberal arteries and of a desire to 
emulate the sacrifices borne by the British race. Significant 
is the new attitude of Quebec, as interpreted by Mr. Lapointe, 
the official spokesman for French Canada. He solemnly 
counselled his fellow-Canadians to be prepared. ‘‘ We must 
see to it,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we shall be able to defend the women 
and children of our country, should these madmen, in a 
moment of impulse, try to attack us.” Admitting Canada’s 
favoured geographical position—‘‘ we thank God for it,” he 
said—Mr. Lapointe quoted the example of the United States, 
a country committed to neutrality, yet rearming rapidly. 
Canada should not, in his opinion, expend a cent or a life 
in a war begotton of the conflict of Communism and Fascism, 
“but, if international thieves or gangsters ever come to 
Canada’s shores, we cannot meet them with a declaration of 
neutrality, but must be prepared.” 


Naval defence looms largely in the discussion of means 
for protection of Canada’s Pacific coast. The current defence 
vote makes special provision for coastal air services but, 
while duly acknowledging its value, one is not convinced that 
it will be an effective substitute for a naval force. The 
requirements of the tactical situation in the Pacific enhance 
the problem for Great Britain, especially as it will not be 
practicable to detach substantial units from the Atlantic, 
Mediterranean or Home Fleet for service in the Pacific. 
Realising this, thoughtful minds in Canada are reviving the 
proposals of Lord Jellicoe, which are being freshly canvassed, 
after a lapse of fifteen years. The Jellicoe programme, which 
included the Singapore base, comprehended a_ prospective 
outlay of £300,000,000, distributed between the Mother 
Country, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and _ India. 


‘Canada’s share was £60,000,000. Subsequently, non- 


aggression pacts gave rise to hopes that the Jellicoe plan 
might not be necessary. Time does not confirm this belief. 
Great Britain finds herself to-day faced with the need for 
a huge programme of preparedness, which thousands of 
Canadians affirm should be shared by the senior Dominion. 


British countries will learn with relief that the United 
States shows continued signs of a desire to bear the burden 
associated with giving a lead in ensuring the peace of the 
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world. President Roosevelt’s latest utterance, his most 
forthright pronouncement, is evidence of a new orientation of 
American foreign policy. A statement that would not be 
made by the President at his inauguration now seems wrung 
from him by a succession of events : failure of the disarmament 
plea, successive wars in Abyssinia, Spain and China, sub. 
marine piracy in the Mediterranean and a gradually re. 
awakening America. During the past four years America’s 
prestige has suffered greatly, in the opinion of its thoughtful 
citizens, who feel that the principles enunciated by the 
Monroe Doctrine are as out of date as the constitution when 
the nation was urged by Washington to “ avoid forei 
entanglements.” They felt ashamed at the knowledge that, 
although they had supported British policy in recent years, 
they were not permitted to say so in the council of the nations, 
The passing of the Neutrality Act by Congress in 1935, 
under a threat by a group of Senators to hold up adjournment 
for the summer recess, filled their cup of bitterness. The 
President’s refusal to put it into effect by executive pro- 
clamation considerably relieved their feelings. 


The worst blow to American prestige came when the 
United States embassy was moved from Nanking at the 
behest of Japan, while Great Britain refused to move and 
warned Japan she would be held to account for any injury 
to or damage to British nationals or British property. The 
evacuation of refugees from Shanghai, carried out almost 
exclusively by British warships and British liners, was 
another cause for shame. Every American who returned 
from the Orient paid high tribute to the efficiency and 
discipline of the British Navy. The Editor of an American 
magazine that boasts two million readers wrote that he felt 
ashamed of American vessels in the Orient. 


President Roosevelt’s denunciation of aggressor nations 
is understood to have been aimed directly at Japan. European 
nations were indicated by his remark: ‘‘ The present reign of 
terror began a few years ago.” To those of his own people 
who advocated isolation, he said: “‘ There is a solidarity and 
interdependence about the modern world, both technically 
and morally, which makes it impossible for any nation com- 
pletely to isolate itself from economic and political upheavals 
in the rest of the world, especially when such upheavals appear 
to be spreading and not declining. Let no one imagine that 
America will escape, that it may expect mercy, that this 
western hemisphere will not be attacked and that it will 
continue, tranquilly and peacefully, to carry on the ethics 
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and arts of civilisatiou. With nations exulting in the 
technique of homicide, there will be no safety by arms, no 
help from authority, no answer in science. War is a con- 
tagion, whether it be declared or undeclared. If we are to 
preathe freely and live in amity, without fear, nations must 
make a concerted effort to uphold laws and principles on which 
a long-sustained peace can rest secure.” 


When the fear or prospect of attack or invasion is men- 
tioned anywhere along the Pacific Coast, from Panama to the 
Aleutians, Japan is cited as the possible aggressor. There 
have been persistent reports, during the past three years, of 
Japanese activity and the movement of Japanese agents, 
especially those associated with the fishing industry. The 
United States halted a Japanese liner in a California port 
and seized a quantity of mail, addressed to persons in Japan, 
which was being carried in contravention of the agreement 
reached at successive international postal conventions. 
Stringent regulations have been issued to cope with the 
activities of photographers in naval base areas. The Panama 


Canal and its environs are the object of very close supervision. 


It is generally accepted by tacticians that, if an attack 
were made, it would centre on the north coast of British 
Columbia, which is regarded as the weak point in the whole 
North American defence system. Large numbers of Japanese 
fishermen are living along the coast. There are now 40,000 
Japanese in British Columbia. While the Chinese are 
decreasing in numbers, Japanese are increasing rapidly, aided 
by an immigration quota of 150 labourers a year (which the 
Chinese do not enjoy) and especially by a very fertile birth 
rate, which is the highest in Canada, while the white birth 
rate of the province is the lowest in the British Empire. An 
aroused public opinion is pressing the Dominion Government 
to take some action to limit the increase of Japanese. The 
reply from Ottawa is that a delicate international situation 
might develop. Nevertheless, provincial leaders, headed by 
the Premier, Mr. Pattullo, are demanding the abrogation of 
the Gentleman’s Agreement which succeeded the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. 

Not so concerned about a delicate international situation 
is the Government of the United States, which recently forced 
the Japanese Government to terminate the activities of its 
nationals off the coast of Alaska. Each year, for three 
years past, a “‘ mother” cannery ship, carrying fishing 
launches, anchored outside the territorial limit and, when the 
salmon run started, engaged in intensive fishing, without 
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regard to time or season or conservation. The fish was taken 
on board the ‘“‘ mother ” ship, processed, canned and frozen, 
An official denial came from Japan on each occasion the 
charge was made. Only when the United States made a 
survey by air and took photographs of the fishing fleet in 
action did Tokyo intervene. This year, it pledges, there will 
be no “‘ mother ” ship or auxiliaries in operation. A British 
Columbia member of the House of Commons at Ottawa 
urged that the British Government should interest itself, to 
protect similar raids on Canadian salmon resources. He was 
assured by the Dominion Government that the action of the 
United States would solve the problem for Canada. Once 
more, in popular parlance, we have thrown our problem into 
the lap of Uncle Sam, who has accepted it. 


Japan has been buying up the whole of the output of 
British Columbia’s base metal mines ; one company shipped 
14,000 tons within a month. Japanese interests are 
endeavouring to acquire properties on the coast for the supply 
of iron ores, timber and metals. Japanese now control the 
wholesale and retail distribution of vegetables in Vancouver 


—frequently they are in conflict with the Marketing Board } 


in “ bootlegging ” vegetables to the market, without securing 
the endorsement of the Board that its price rule is being 
observed. Inland, a growing number of Orientals are engaged 
in fruit-growing, dairying and mixed farming. _ It is estimated 


that Japanese will one day oust the whites from the fishing | 


industry. Japanese were issued 2,232 fishing licences in a) 


single year. No white man can get a licence in Japan for 
fishing or operating a cannery or saltery. Orientals are 
extending their efforts to embrace general stores and manu- 
facturing. One by one, secondary industries are being 
invaded—clothing, dressmaking, boots and _ shoes, ship- 
building. Since 1921, the British origin of the population of 
British Columbia has declined from 73 to 67 per cent. At 
the present rate, it will be less than half in twenty years. A 
comparison between it and the neighbouring State of 
Washington, in defence and racial purity, throws a garish 
light on a problem that threatens the continuance of British 
Columbia in the Canadian Confederation. 


The international border separates two distinctly different 
outlooks, as between the Federal and the Provincial or State 


spheres. Whereas, in Ottawa, it is difficult to secure support — 


from the Government or representatives of the populous 
provinces, Ontario and Quebec, for the plea for defence of the 
Pacific Coast, the reverse is the case in the United States. 
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CANADA’S PACIFIC DEFENCE PROBLEM = 75 


The Pacific Coast is the pivot on which American defence 
policy rests. On the day we write this, President Roosevelt 
has given executive approval to the largest peace-time defence 
vote in history. Another phase of the preparedness pro- 

amme is the determination of the President and the 
Administration to build a strong mercantile marine, as an 
auxiliary to the Navy. Two large shipping companies, 
operating their New York to California services at a loss, have 
been heavily subsidised to keep them running. Reciprocal 
trade treaties, to be signed with Great Britain, Canada and 
Australia, are to afford means of extending American seaborne 
trade, with American ships participating. During the past 
year, exports to countries with which Uncle Sam has signed 
trade treaties have increased by 42 per cent., while imports 
grew by 22 per cent. As Canada is the most productive in 
this reciprocal trade, it would appear that the new policy is 
intended, in the first instance, to boost American exports. 
The United States Government recently awarded lucrative 
subsidies to seven major shipping lines, apart from the two 
mentioned, to assure strengthening of the mercantile marine. 
The Maritime Commission, which has been ordered to put new 
life into merchant shipping, announced approval of long-term 
contracts for construction, by 1942, of twenty new ships for 
the foreign trade. It was stated subsequently that this 
number may be increased to 63 vessels. American shipyards 
started the New Year with 124 vessels of 300,860 gross tons 
under construction. The new vessels range from 25,000 tons 
downward, with oil tankers predominating. 


To a Britisher domiciled in Vancouver it is refreshing to 
note that the United States is coming closer. A notable 
expression of this trait was enunciated in the recent address 
delivered, at the request of the B.B.C., by the Secretary for 
the Interior, Mr. Harold Ickes, in his broadcast to London, 
as first of a group of speakers on ideals of the English- 
speaking world. Although he asserted, at the outset, that 
he spoke as a private citizen and not on behalf of President 
Roosevelt, his pronouncement, in the subsequent controversy, 
has been accepted as ex cathedra. 


“ Here, in the United States, we have been far behind 
Great Britain with respect to social legislation,” he observed. 
“Long ago you (Britishers) came to see that, if a man cannot 
live by bread alone, neither can he live without bread. You 
have not been afraid to face the facts. You are operating 
under social programmes that are fundamentally conservative 
and far-sighted but which, in this country even to-day, are 
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denounced by some as radical, as communistic, as tending 
to be subversive of our political institutions. In many regards 
the British Conservative of 1938 would be denounced as an 
dangerous Red in a country that boasts itself to be the most 
politically free, the most forward-looking of all the countries 
of the world. You have seen that, if the economic system 
that is common to both our countries is to endure, it must be 
modified, at least to the extent that the common welfare is 
to be regarded as paramount to individual ambitions for 
greater wealth, for greater economic power. We are coming 
to understand this in this country but so far we have been 
less clear-headed and realistic about it than you have been. 
Our economic royalists, supported by the reactionary section 
of our Press, by political die-hards and by those who, from 
the beginning, have exploited not only the natural but the 
human resources of our country, are a heavy drag to the wheels 
of our progress. 

“Too few people are still able or willing to see that the 
only alternative to an abandonment of our present economic 
system is a realistic acceptance of the fact that no democratic 
form of government will be permanently secure unless the 
base of a contented citizenry is made as broad and wide as 
the citizenry itself. And the enlargement of this base depends 
on the possession by more people of a fair share of the economic 
as well as the political power of the country.” At a later 
stage of his address, which was mainly an attack on Fascism, 
Mr. Ickes said: ‘‘ We, who regard Magna Charta as the 
foundation of our liberties, have always believed that a 
democracy, better than any other system, could provide the 
largest measure of political freedom, economic security and 
happiness. Perhaps we have taken democracy too much for 
granted during recent years ; perhaps we have become slackers 
in our devotion to democracy, in our eagerness to work for 
it, in our willingness, if need be, to sacrifice ourselves for it.” 

Such wholesome sentiments, if they were delivered by Mr. 
Ickes’ vis-a-vis in the Government of Canada, would have 
brought great consolation to British Columbia. In the hope 
that they may presage a new, lasting entente between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family, we must, at the 
moment, feel content 


M. A. KELLY. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN 


ONE with the land that bred thee true and kind ; 
One with her shy woods, with her quiet streams ; 
Flesh of her flesh, calm spirit of her dreams ; 
Wise in the gentle greatness of her mind. 


Her simple ways are thine; her hardihood ; 

Her unassuming grandeur of the soul ; 

Her shining truth; enjoyment, sound and whole ; 
Her secret tenderness ; her love of good. 


Thine are her deep, unspoken certainties ; 

Her strong, slow pulse; her patience and her power ; 
Courage, the root, and gentleness, the flower, 

Of deathless beauty in her silent leas. 


CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 
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THE DROUGHT 


Ir is always difficult to get any real picture of agricultural 
conditions over a whole country. Generalisations (even when 
they are official) are apt to be disproved within the range 
of human vision. There is always some unknown factor at 
work in the land ; the presence of water, a shelter from wind, 
a pocket of deeper soil or a variation of altitude, which makes 
for exceptions to any rule. So it is at the moment, that 
while many farmers and horticulturists are holding meetings 
to call attention to their plight, others are protesting that 
the season has not treated them unkindly and that all this 
perturbation is unfounded. The fact remains that con- 
siderable losses have been incurred and that other European 
countries have suffered as generally as Great Britain. It was 
a great disappointment that the bright farming prospects of 
mid-March were doomed by the continual drought and east 
wind that lasted until the first rains of May. Last year’s 
late and wet spring had left the land weedy, but this year 
had given ample opportunity to make amends.and with 
winter corn on a kindly seed bed and pastures springing, 
farmers had every reason to hope for well stored barns and 
undepleted stocks of hay to carry over. 

It is probably true that the chief effect of the drought 
has not yet been felt. The shortage of grass has meant that 
stock has been turned into the mowing grass or else the 
pastures have been closed too late to insure a full crop in 
July. This will entail a shortage of hay in the winter and 
may mean that heavy supplies of store stock will come on 
to the markets in the autumn. Some farmers have met the 
crisis this side of the summer by feeding concentrated foods 
right through the spring of the grass. By this method they 
may have prevented a shortage of hay later on, but it has 
cost money at a time when it is hardest to come by and it 
is hoped to live out of rent and save cash. The fact remains 
that grass shortage is the principal outcome of the drought 
and a good hay-making season for what little remains is 
now essential to stave off a very difficult situation. 

The parts of the south country that have been worst 
affected are probably Devon, Somerset, Hampshire, Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire. The writer has heard depressing 
tales from farmers in all these districts and there appears to 
be very little prospect of the grass having any “ bottom.” 
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There is a deceptive quantity of stalk and a general absence 
of leaf over acres of second class pasture. ‘The chalk and 
the gravel have been the worst affected and neither from the 
limestone on the one hand nor the deep feeding pastures in 
the Midlands on the other comes the same degree of des- 
pondency. A fortnight ago a tour through Leicestershire 
showed the pastures doing well for the bullocks that were on 
them and the timely rains have probably averted all question 
of crisis for the time being. Jt 1s in a crisis that good land is 
worth tts rent, and this is certainly true of the Fens, where 
they are enjoying an ideal season apart from the ravages of 
frost. * 


Another aspect of the drought that is apt to be misleading 
of the true situation is its dramatisation in the press. Much 
has been made of the more sensational features. We have 
read and heard of dry streams and farmers carrying water 
eight miles to their milking cows. The more obvious incon- 
veniences have been good copy until the rain broke and now 
they are forgotten. In isolated cases there has undoubtedly 
been hardship, but probably there was in these instances a 
predisposition to water shortage which we only hear of when 
a drought has immediate news value. A more serious con- 
sideration is that the drought did not last long enough to 
create much immediate inconvenience, but matters will 
probably be very much worse in October before the autumn 
winds return and when the springs are normally dry. Little 


| of the blessed rain that has saved the present situation 


agriculturally can have reached the springs. It is likely that 


_ before autumn villages will be rationed for water (not to 
_ mention bath water in country houses), and that there will 


be heavy outlay in cartage on many farms. The hardship 
is going to fall then as now on the livestock farmer, and in 
particular on the specialist who has large concentrations of 
stock on naturally impervious or ill-watered soils. 


The arable farmer has not really suffered and there is no 
reason to suppose he will not enjoy a good harvest. In 
Norfolk the other day the writer found they had enjoyed 
rain while the rigours of the drought still continued in the 
south-west. The wheat crop looked to be particularly un- 
affected, and this is probably the case everywhere since wheat 
is deep rooting and can stand a good deal of drought. There 
were bad fields of barley in places which did not tally with 

*One might even go further and say that this is the bad season that 


puts good farming also at a premium and well-managed pastures show to 
distinct advantage. 
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the writer’s own fortunes in the west. ‘There were bare 
patches of brown earth showing amongst the sickly corn, and 
if you scraped the surface you would find grain sown a month 
back still lying unsprouted in the dust. The trouble with 
spring crops appears generally to have coincided with the time 
of planting. Seed sown to time caught the full force of the 
drought and germination was seriously affected. Seed sown 
later almost in a moment of despair was favoured by the 
early rains of May and in many instances shows very well 
atthe moment. Generally the dry spring suited cultivation, * 
The land was in a wonderfully receptive condition as soon as 
the warm rains fell in May and in most instances the culti- 
vated crop has outgrown its unwanted rivals. One excep. 
tion in some parts appears to have been charlock and many 
a yellow streak across the landscape shows the struggle that 
some of the spring crops are having with this irrepressible 
and uninvited guest to the ploughland. 

While water cartage for cattle and pigs has generally 
caused a great deal of inconvenience, sheep have come well 
through the drought, and notwithstanding the apparent lack 
of keep ewes and lambs have done remarkably well. The 
dry weather has suited them and the short grass is evidently 
just the kind of stuff they want. Often where the seeds 
have failed the sheep have received something better than 
would normally have been their lot. In some counties where 
the seeds have still not overtopped last year’s stubble, the 
flock can be seen folded and the farmer will content himself 
with any aftermath that the late summer rains may bestow 


on him. The dairy cows have not been so fortunate, as they : 
need grass long enough to get their tongues round and this | 


has been woefully lacking. The writer was himself forced 
to tack his dairy herd along the roadside wastes for nearly 
a fortnight in April. The result has been that milk yields 
are down and there has been more cake feeding than usual. 
In point of fact, housewives will see the result of the 
drought reflected in their milkman’s account. 

The condition of fruit and vegetable crops is probably 
more immediately serious than that of agricultural crops. 
Moreover the effects of the drought are considerably less 


harmful than the devastations of the frost on the nights of | 
May 7 and 8. Actually the drought did something to miti- 


gate the worst effects of the frost, but here again generalisa- 


* This was particularly true of the light soils that worked down easily, 
although the heavy clays have proved stubborn to their cultivators. 
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tions are dangerous. Slight variations in altitude are so 
material in case of frost. In Worcestershire several orchards 
on the rising slopes of the Cotswolds have escaped the dire 
fate of the real valley land. Potatoes will not have suffered 
materially, as, although the earlies were cut down, they and 
the main crop are now growing well, especially in the Fen 
district, and it was interesting to see at Wisbech that even 
the strawberries are flowering again. Although some fruit 
and vegetable crops will come later, in many districts there 
will be a sad diminution of supplies. Generally speaking 
apples have suffered badly and the official prognostications 
are decidedly gloomy. Plums have fared even worse from 
the frost and the writer learns that the Evesham crop is 
deplorably reduced. Last year growers of the egg plum were 
striving to dispose of a glut, but this July it is doubtful 
whether sufficient exports will exist to confront the growers 
with their usual trials of distribution. 

The fact remains that the situation is now easier, although 
all the repercussions may not have been felt. The harvests 
of Europe this year will be of major political concern and 
we may console ourselves with the fact that our lot is incom- 
parably better than that of most parts of the world. How- 
ever we sensationalise our misfortunes, total failures are not 
common in British agriculture. Any farm diary over a 
period of years will show what an agricultural sense our 
forbears who first settled these islands must have possessed. 
An equable temper is the result of an equable climate and 
an absence of crises, and it is surprising how our worst clouds 
have their silver lining. Or perhaps a month ago we should 
have wished it otherwise. 


RvstTIcus. 
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“KING OF THE MEDIUMS” 


THE DEBUNKING OF DANIEL 


For the thirty years preceding his death in 1886, no name 
stood higher among spiritualists than that of Daniel Dunglas 
Home, the uncrowned “ King of ‘the Mediums.” Crookes, 
Barrett, Russel Wallace, and Conan Doyle vouched for him, 
To them he was the pure white flame of mediumship, the 
accepted ambassador between this world and the next, with 
the power of “calling up” the departed and interpreting 
‘messages’ delivered by “raps” from a district vaguely 
alluded to as “the Beyond.” On the other hand, Faraday, 
Tyndall, Brewster and Huxley regarded him as a charlatan. 
To Dickens he was “ Home the Humbug,” and to Browning 
(but not to Mrs. Browning) he was “ Mr. Sludge.” 

Conan Doyle says that there was a “ mystery about his 
parentage,” and describes him as “‘ nephew of the Earl of 
Home.” Conan Doyle was wrong. There was no “ mystery” 
and no connection with the Earl of Home. In fact, until he 
discovered that there was such a title in existence, Daniel 
always spelled his name Hume. As to his parentage, he was 
born in an Edinburgh suburb, the son of a working-class 
couple. Cash being scarce, he was adopted by an aunt, 
and taken by her to America, where he spent his boyhood. 

Young Daniel was not an ordinary youth. At an age 
when the average small boy is playing with peg-tops or 
bird-nesting, this one began to have “ visions,’ combined 
with an embarrassing gift for predicting the deaths of his 
relatives. His aunt could put up with a good deal. Still, 
when “raps” resounded on the kitchen table and dishes 
tumbled off the walls while she was cooking the dinner, and 
Daniel protested that the “spirits”? were responsible, she 
registered annoyance and bundled her nephew out of the 
house. 

Feeling himself unappreciated, Daniel decided to set up 
as a professional medium, and went to New York, where he 
conducted séances. They were highly successful, and within 
a month he had a “ following ”’ that would have filled a modern 
film-star with envy. But he offered value for money. Thus 
(as soon as the lights were extinguished) tables revolved, 
“‘raps”’ resounded on the walls, chairs jumped across the 
room, and “ spirit hands ’’ administered pinches and nudges 
to the awestruck gathering. 
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Anxious to secure an English réclame, Daniel Home arrived 
in London with a pocketful of testimonials. His first 
séances there were attended by Lord Brougham and Sir 
David Brewster. They did not think very much of them, 
and Brewster was blunt enough to dub them “ humbug.” 
There was also a set-back when Mr. and Mrs. Browning 
witnessed a “ manifestation ” held in a suburban villa. Mrs. 
Browning was quite convinced that the “ spirits ’’ really were 
summoned. Her husband, however, took another view, and 
attacked Home violently in a satirical poem, “ Mr. Sludge 
the Medium.”” Thereupon the wonder-worker, thinking a 
change of air would send up his stock, hurried off to Italy. 
It was not a good choice, for the police expelled him as a 
“ sorcerer.” 

Daniel’s next move was to Paris. There he was much 
more successful, and Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie 
invited him to exhibit his gifts at the Tuileries. ‘‘ Mani- 
festations ’’ by the dozen were forthcoming, and the trans- 
atlantic Cagliostro puzzled learned scientists from the Sor- 
bonne by summoning the Shades of Marie Antoinette and 
Queen Hortense, who chatted as affably as if they were at 
the end of a telephone. The police, however, were suspicious 
that all was not as it should be, and the Cabinet felt that the 
foreigner was getting too much influence in exalted circles. 
As a result, he was handed back his passport and required 
to leave the country. 


Having left England, Italy and France more or less under 
a cloud, the wanderer decided to give Russia his patronage. 
The decision was a good one, for in St. Petersburg his séances 
at the Winter Palace were warmly approved by the Tsar 
Alexander. Better still, he secured the heart and hand (and 
considerable fortune) of a lady medium, a niece of Count 
a and married her with the full approval of the Imperial 
amily. 

Mediums will be mediums; and, in the fullness of time, 
Mrs. Home added maternity to her other charms by presenting 
her spouse with a son and heir. Accompanied by his wife 
and infant, Home returned to London. There he fell on his 
feet, and was an honoured guest in Mayfair drawing-rooms, 
where, to the delight of duchesses, he invoked the dead, 
interpreted ‘‘ messages,”’ and set tables revolving. His most 
conspicuous triumph was secured at a Cabinet Minister’s 
house, where (when the lamps had been extinguished) he 
“floated in the air” above the heads of the company. The 
fact that an account of this marvel appeared in the Cornhill 
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Magazine led the public to credit Thackeray with being a 
spiritualist. The assumption was unwarranted. 

- Sir William Crookes, a distinguished chemist, wag 
immensely impressed by Home’s mediumship. What par. 
ticularly astonished him was that, when he held it in one hand 
under a table, an accordion would burst into the strains of 
‘“* Home Sweet Home.” A second wonder was his apparent 
ability to handle red-hot coal without being burnt. When 
Maskelyne, the conjurer, proved that there was a very simple 
explanation, Crookes was indignant. Yet he had to admit 
that the “ phenomena” only occurred in the dark. His 
brother scientists, Sir William Barrett and Alfred Russel 
Wallace, made a similar admission. Still, nothing could 
disturb their belief that Home’s powers were supernatural, 

It was in the summer of 1868, when Daniel Home was at 
the very top notch of his fame and everywhere acknowledged 
as the “ King of the Mediums,” that he crashed. He induced 
a credulous and wealthy widow, Mrs. Lyon, to believe that 
a “spirit message ’’ from her dead husband directed her to 
give him £30,000, to adopt him as her son, and to make him 
her heir. Having recovered her senses, the widow peremp.- 
torily demanded that the cash should be refunded. Upset by 
this change of front, Daniel consulted the “ spirits,” and 
announced that the “ raps” forbade him to meet the request. 
Thereupon Mrs. Lyon invoked the law ; and a non-spiritualistic 
judge, declaring that she had been “ grossly swindled,” 
ordered poor Daniel to disgorge the cash thus obtained. 

“What happened at the séance where the message was 
delivered ?” Mrs. Lyon was asked by counsel. 


“The table turned upside down, with its legs in the air, | 


and its drawers flew open.” 
“‘ Laughter in Court!” chronicled the occupants of the 
press-box. 


Although “debunked,” Daniel still had his adherents. 


Conspicuous among them was Lord Adare, who published a 


remarkable account of the happenings at a séance conducted | 


in his flat. One night after dinner, he said, Home “ floated 
through the air” from one window to another 75 ft. above 


the ground, and that this “levitation” was witnessed by / 


himself, Lord Lindsay, and a Captain Wynne. 


Well, all this sounds very wonderful. But there are weak | 
points in the narrative. First of all, each of the witnesses © 


gave a different account. Thus, Lord Adare said the episode 


occurred at Buckingham Gate on December 16, and Lord ( 
Lindsay said it was in Victoria Street on December 13, and { 
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also that ‘‘ the moon was shining full into the room.” The 
calendar, however, reveals that there was no moon on that 
date. When this was pointed out to him, he said that the 
room was lighted by a street lamp. If so, it would be 
interesting to learn what sort of street lamp in the year 
1868 would have lit a room 75 ft. above the pavement. Also, 
he said that the window. had no parapet, and Lord Aberdare 
said that it had one of 20 inches breadth. As for Captain 
Wynne, he said nothing at all until nine years had elapsed, 
when his memory was possibly a little dulled. All he said 
then was, “‘ the fact that Mr. Home went in at one window 
and out at the other, I can swear to.” But the most important 
contribution was supplied by Lord Adare in a letter to a 
Sunday paper : “ It is incorrect to say that we saw Mr. Home 
wafted from one window to the other.” 

There are several possible solutions of the mystery (which, 
by the way, was never repeated) that set tongues wagging in 
spiritualistic circles. The obvious one is that the episode 
never occurred at all, but was pure hallucination on the 
part of Lord Adare and his companions. At any rate, this 
theory is quite as feasible as the assumption of spiritualists 
that physical laws can be defied. 

Mediumship obviously involves a strain on its prac- 
titioners. Daniel Home’s health, never robust, broke down ; 
and, falling a victim to consumption, the “ King of the 
Mediums ”’ died in Paris in 1886. 

During the fifty years he has been among them, Daniel 
Dunglas Home has not once, rap they never so loudly, returned 
from the Shades to attend a séance and confound the sceptics. 

The “ King of the Mediums ” would appear to have missed 
an opportunity. 


Horace WyNpDHAM. 
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ROMAN DIALOGUE 


WE sat in silence, and the way we had placed ourselves jp 
the various parts of the little room revealed an art which 
all people learn who live much in poor men’s houses—the 
art of using one’s piece of space to the best advantage. It 
was obvious that we were pleased with each others’ company 
and our silence seemed to indicate that something was about 
to happen, the nature of which could not be foretold. At 
length Titus said: ‘‘ I wonder if Isaac will come.” No one 
made any response to this, and its effect was to set us all 
thinking about Isaac—what a remarkable man he was, 
‘‘ Didn’t he promise,” Titus went on, “ to tell us somethi 

about his friend Shimron? He did not seem to agree with 
us last night when we suggested that Shimron really had not 
the qualities of mind which make a successful explorer, in 
spite of all his experience of travelling in China.” Then Titus 
quickened his speech: “‘ Dusk is almost upon us; if Isaac 
is coming he will not be long; suppose we try to induce 
him to tell us about Shimron. Think out some way of 
reminding him....” Before Titus could finish, Isaac came, 
and the old man could see that he was welcome. We talked 
of politics and after a few minutes I said: ‘* Everyone is 
hoping there will be no more persecutions of the Jews here 
in Rome.” I looked at Annia as I spoke and she understood 
and said: ‘‘ Oh, Isaac, you were going to tell us something 


about your Jewish friend, Shimron.” “It would not be easy 
to tell,” he said, thinking to himself. But he was in a venture- 
some mood and said he would tiy to tell it without having 


had time to refresh his memory on the matter. We all} 


showed our eagerness to listen and he began as follows :— 
“‘ Some years after the death of Christ, I and a few other 


believers in Him, having lived together a great deal, resolved} 


finally to found a village settlement. We banded together 
and took our way into the South as far as Beth Nimral, 


where we built huts. We were a strange community and/} 


doubt whether an outsider would have been able to perceive 
what we had in common that would lead us to live in isolation 
from the rest of the world. A few of us were Greeks from) 
Tyre ” (this he said in a tone of half regret, as if he thought, 
that the feeling of brotherhood among men of different races 
was beginning to decline). ‘‘ Now, after we had lived ther 


for some time there arrived a new member, Shimron, who 
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is known to-day as a famous explorer, and it is a conversation 
we had with him that I am going to relate. ° 

“ Craterus, a Greek friend of mine in the village, pointed 
out to me one day that Shimron’s allotment was hardly 
tilled at all, while the others were nearly completed. We 
wondered what could be the matter and went to see Shimron. 
When we entered he seemed to know why we had come and 
straightway said: ‘ Never before have I been so puzzled as 
during the last few days. It has occurred to me that I have 
been living here for two years as a young member of the 
sect and yet cannot give myself any reason for coming. 
I saw Craterus here and one or two others I had met in 
Tyre and came to join them without thinking; but as 
philosophers we are required to think and to have beliefs 
about ourselves. When I do try to think I cannot decide 
whether this monastic life is the best or not. In trying to 
discover a rational ground for my action I have been led to 
seek some principle by which I could at once decide any 
problem. But my thinking powers seem to be declining and 
Tam still no further in my quest, and my piece of land remains 
untilled. At present I am in doubt (to such an extent have 
I gone) whether a man can act from rational reflection at all ; 
and I wonder whether he does not simply follow his desires ? 
When I came to Beth Nimrah I came because I desired to 
come; I never thought about my action at all. Now this 
seemed at first to be a sort of answer to that part of my 
question ; I decided that we act from desire and not according 
to reason; and I reproached myself for not having thought 
of this before. But afterwards I again felt unsatisfied as it 
seemed that the strongest desire in me was the desire to use 
my reason, and this contradicted my previous thought.’ He 
looked appealingly at Craterus. The worthy Greek said: 
‘Well, Shimron, I should not be excessively troubled with 
these matters, else I think you will become unhappy. Yet, 
I think you are quite right,’ Craterus went on, ‘ to feel un- 
satisfied with the idea that we can only act from desire ; for if 
this is true it means that we ought only so to act; for we 
cannot be obliged to do what we cannot do. But we men 
consider ourselves superior to the animals in that they are 
not guided by reason as we are, or ought to be. They only 
act from desire. Also, desiring something involves know- 
ledge of the nature of what we desire: no one desires what 
he cannot know. And the part of us which knows the nature 
of anything is the reasoning part. The nature of things 
must first of all be an object of knowledge before it can be 
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an object of desire.’ ‘ At the same time,’ Shimron interposed, 
‘when we do a thing we evidently do it because we wish to 
do it; does it not seem, therefore, that all our acts are the 
product of desire?’ Craterus was about to reply when we 
heard a quick tread outside and Moses came in, somewhat 
unceremoniously. We all liked Moses because of his cheerful- 
ness ; moreover, if we wished to discuss anything he would 
always join us, although his addition might not improve the 
quality of the discussion. ‘Shimron,’ I said to Moses, ‘is 
in need of a belief.’ ‘ Belief!’ he said, ‘ it’s all in the creed, 
Let him consult the creed. We have written down the 
articles of our sect and any one may read them. You will 
find in the creed everything necessary to religion... .’ He 
was going on, but Craterus interrupted: ‘ Unfortunately, the 
creed is not like one of us and we cannot put questions to it 
and receive answers. If the creed were suddenly to become 
a man I think he would be somewhat at a loss how to reply 
to our questions. Shimron’s problem is to understand his 
desires.’ ‘ Desires!’ Moses almost shouted. ‘ Say discipline, 
not desires.’ ‘ But I cannot think your view of life is com- 
plete,’ said Shimron. ‘I wish to be joyous, but discipline 
is painful.’ ‘Oh, no, it is nothing of the kind,’ said Moses, 
but he seemed uncertain. ‘ Discipline is what we need. 
You are only a young man, Shimron. He is inexperienced’ 
(this he said making a gesture to Craterus with his hand, as 
if to gain the latter’s support) ‘ he does not know that the 
art of growing up is to learn to do what you do not want to 
do.’ ‘ He is only a young man,’ Craterus agreed ; ‘ but do 
you then think discipline is pleasant, Moses? You have 
said you do not think it painful.’ ‘I do not live for pleasure, 
Moses answered; ‘you think that all a man considers 
is his own pleasure... .’ ‘Stop! Not his own,’ Craterus 
said; ‘but you have still not answered my question: our 
experiences are either pleasant or painful; if we discipline 
ourselves we experience discipline; but you seem unwilling 
to admit that discipline is either pleasant or painful. What 
then, do you think it occupies some intermediate position, 
and is so to speak colourless, neither pleasant nor painful ?’ 
Moses did not know what to say to this but seemed as if 
he would answer in the affirmative. ‘If so,’ Craterus went 
on, ‘I cannot believe that it has much significance, for I 
find that what matters to me most is either very pleasant 
or very painful.’ But Moses had not listened to this owing 
to the pressure of his own thoughts and he recommenced 
dauntlessly : ‘ You often hear on peoples’ lips the name of 
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freedom. Freedom! And these are the men least able to 
control themselves. They require discipline, not freedom. 
No one is free to do wrong.’ ‘ Better say,’ said Craterus, 
‘that when we are doing wrong we are not being free.’ 
Shimron said he thought this was more accurate. ‘ What 
Moses really requires,’ said Craterus, ‘ is freedom rather than 
discipline. Else how can he be free to discipline himself ? ’ 
‘A pertinent remark,’ said Shimron. Moses then pointed out 
that, however that might be, he had drawn enough water to 
last the colony till mid-day on the day after to-morrow and was 
very tired. We cried ‘ well done’ and bade him sit in comfort. 
He said he would like to listen, but not join in the discussion. 


‘There is an art in being a good listener,’ said Craterus.” 


Isaac now leaned forward a little and seemed to be 
approaching a new section of his story, as he continued : “ Our 
company was then increased by the arrival of Peter and 
Phanocles, who stole in quietly. I cannot help thinking 
that they had come to visit Shimron with the same intention 
as Craterus and myself. Phanocles was one of the wisest 
and gentlest of men, and a poet. ‘ Behold all these brethren,’ 
he said to Peter, ‘ sitting here in a cabin, while the sun is 
lighting up the hills and they might be enjoying the beauty 
of the world, instead of wrangling about discipline. I did 
not think we had such men among us’; he seemed ready to 
go but someone called him and said: ‘ Phanocles, Shimron 
is puzzled to understand the meaning of his desires. He 
does not say that life in Beth Nimrah is contrary to his 
desires: he says it satisfies them. But he is not content 
with this; he would like to be able to defend his actions 
with the aid of his reason and this has led him to search for 
a system of belief. He cannot find one, he says, being 
apparently the only one of us who will admit it.’ Phanocles 
stayed for a moment in thought and then: ‘ Well, Peter,’ 
he said, ‘ what do you think ? Will you expound to Shimron 
the doctrine of Christ and explain to him from this why it 
is good for us to be at Beth Nimrah?’ Peter acquiesced 
and commenced: ‘ You all know, Jews and Greeks, what 
Jesus said: “I say unto You, ye shall not see me henceforth 
till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,” and again “ This generation shall not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled.” In order to prepare ourselves 
for the coming of Christ’s kingdom we have come together 
here. We shall best prepare ourselves if we forget our desires, 
for Christ said, ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.” 
If we desire riches, let us give all we have to the poor. When 
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we need advice on any intellectual matter, we should simply 
ask ourselves what Jesus would say if he were here: in this 
way we are enabled to reason truly. I myself am not con. 
cerned, or ought not to be, with my desires ; I wish to reach 
beyond them to something that bestows self-oblivion. This 
is indeed itself a desire, but not the desire for self-satisfaction,’ 
We thanked Peter sincerely for his speech. But Craterus 
seemed so full of things to say that he could hardly contain 
himself, and knowing his perspicacity we waited for him 
to speak. 

‘“** Since those present,’ he said, ‘have already shown 
that they do not hesitate to declare their scepticism, I wish 
to go still further along the sceptical path. The first thing 
about which I am uncertain is what our life will be like when 
the kingdom comes. It must be capable of being described 
in such terms as we use day by day in our present lives, 
otherwise it would not be intelligible to us, and if not in- 
telligible, not desirable. But if the life in heaven may be s0 
described, how can it differ essentially from life now? 
Furthermore, why should it be different? I could show, 
if my knowledge were as perfect as I could wish it to 
be, how the conditions of earthly life leave nothing to 
be desired. Perhaps you will say, there is the point, Craterus, 
if your knowledge were as perfect as you could wish it to be. 
But I must ask whether you think my knowledge will be 
perfect when the kingdom comes? If so, what is it that I 
shall know when the kingdom comes? Only if I knew 
everything would my knowledge be perfect and I am in 
doubt whether that would be a state of bliss. For if I knew 
everything there would be nothing left to know, and therefore 
nothing left to desire. I could not even desire the life in 
the kingdom, possessing and knowing it perfectly. I myself 
think it is a greater good to discuss the nature of the blessed 
life than actually to possess it. The mind is so constructed 
that it struggles from one truth to another, and in the light 
of the later the earlier is seen to be a half-truth. But in 
the blessed life as Peter conceives it no such struggle goes 
on and I believe that such a life as Peter calls blessed is 
unthinkable, and therefore does not exist. For if it had 
any reality it could be an object of thought in the future, if 
not at present. But what takes no account of the struggle 
to think can never be an object of thought at all.’ Peter 
said that those who were clever enough to put such questions 
to themselves should be clever enough to answer them. He 
could not understand their love of philosophy ; principles, 
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he said, could not form the basis of religion. Only if we 
looked back to a great personality like Christ’s could religion 
possess warmth, and unless it had this warmth of feeling it 
could not mean much to the majority. But Shimron 
answered: ‘Christ did not look back to any personality of 
the past and yet Christians wish to be like Christ.’ Craterus, 
however, began again to speak and said: ‘ Children, children, 
you have forgotten that I have not finished. The other 
matter with which I am unsatisfied is Peter’s advocacy of 
generosity to the poor. There are many difficulties in the 
way of this ; for instance, how is a partner in business, or, 
indeed, any individual, to know what proportion of the 
goods he handles is his to dispose of ? And....” 


Isaac was continuing, but at this point Annia complained 
of the whole fashion of the conversation. I had watched 
her becoming restless and at last she was forced to speak. 
“Your ancient friends, Isaac, have discussed for a long time 
the good for man, but are we to think the good for woman 
is the same? If not, we shall require a second discussion 
concerning the good for woman. For a long time I have 
been oppressed with a sense of my own frailty; how easy 
it is for men to discuss the good and to feel that they need 
not ask themselves whether they will be able to accomplish 
what they propose to do. Is there not another kind of good 
for women?” We were all silent at this and did not know 
how to answer her. But she presently rose and went out to 
prepare the evening meal, seeming more pleased that she 
had put us to silence than she would have been if we had 
solved the difficulty. Isaac said he thought Annia did not 
really understand herself. She said and thought she was 
ambitious, but he did not think she was really ambitious to 
achieve what she could not. “It would be a hard fate, 
indeed,” he said, “ that compelled her to long for something 
she could never hope to attain.” ; 


So Isaac then resumed his account of the dialogue: “ As 
soon as Craterus had finished, another of the settlers arrived. 
It was Caleb, who came in with a mighty oath and asked 
what we were all doing. ‘Talking about human nature,’ 
answered the Greek. ‘Oh,’ said Caleb; ‘ well, if you want 
to hear the truth about that, hear it from me, my friends.’ 
We clapped our hands; here was someone who volunteered 
to place before us the Truth. ‘ When-I-do-an-act,’ he said, 
making a profound pause between each word, ‘ when I do 
an act, no matter what kind of act it may be.. ., that is 
because if I did not the world would not progress.’ We 
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agreed, knowing how excellent a woodcutter Caleb was, 


‘ And if the world’s business were not done, my desires would | 


not be satisfied. Like all human beings, I am selfish. Men 
obey the laws because they would suffer a penalty for breaking 
them.’ Someone asked what kind of laws and who made 
them, but Caleb brushed this aside and went on: ‘ Quite 
apart from laws, I have, I admit, a pleasant feeling when 
I do a good turn. I do it, indeed, so as to obtain this inward 
gratification, which is, moreover, a selfish pleasure. Now 


some men are exceptions to the rule—they are actuated by | 


an altruistic love of humanity.’ Moses here broke his vow 
of silence: he once used to believe in a brotherhood of men, 
‘but when you grow older, he said, you are no longer a dreamer, 
Such things are possible to youths only.’ Phanocles said 
he was uneasy when Caleb called altruistic men the exception, 
for, according to Caleb’s theory, altruism would not be 
possible at all and to call it an exception was not to explain 
it. But Caleb thought he had something more profound to 
say and continued: ‘The will does not seem to me to be 
free; what, then, does it matter if I am selfish. I have no 
power to be otherwise. Though I do feel uncertain about 
these things.’ 


“Why not believe in action,’ said Phanocles. ‘To 
believe in action is so simple and beautiful.” We thought 
it would be a good thing if Craterus and Phanocles each 
described his own view of life. Craterus promised to do so 
if Phanocles would, and the latter assented; so Craterus 


began: ‘I know you will think I have spent enough words | 


in criticising the views of others. My own beliefs are simple. 
I live for battle and struggle, believing in the power of the 
human will. Sometimes, for reasons which I have never 
understood, I am plunged by fate into a black gloom; the 
very air seems to be thick and poisonous; even inanimate 
objects seem as if they will mutiny against me and overthrow 
me; death inhabits me and life seems of no use. But from 
this I can emerge by the effort of the will: I can act, moulding 
the exterior world in conformity with the will-to-live in me. 
Nothing can withstand the onset of this will. Many of you 
must have felt what I have felt: you have, perhaps, walked 
out in the early morning and have rejoiced in your own 
strength and have fancied yourselves commanding the sun 
as it lurks behind a cloud to shine; this is the most poetic 
dream that can visit a man—the belief in his own god-like 


power. Now, I am not arrogant in these assertions, for I } 
owe everything to my friendship with Phanocles.’ It was 
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now Phanocles’ turn to speak. The poet said: ‘I have 


| consented, my friends, to declare my own mind to you, 


but it is with great reluctance that I do so. I do not 
think I hold beliefs; I only aim to act as I feel and 
to write poetry. To describe the essence of things in 
poetry is impossible to no man. Some say “ We have 
not the gift of creative art”; but I do not think this 
is true. The practice of poetry is carried on by me in the 
conviction that the love of humanity is the only reality. 


| [said carried on by me, yet not by me but by a spirit in me, 


whose will is done, not mine. Sometimes the Will comes 
into me with great force: I am then possessed and for the 
purpose of becoming one seem to become two; as if I were 


_ at once a man and a woman betrothed, who in the creative 
| act are married. Like Craterus, I am sometimes in gloom, 


but if I write a good poem about it I am lifted into the 
seventh heaven. The joy I feel at other times seems to lack 
its completion unless it issues in description of itself. In 
me a spirit lives itself out, as in all men; my present and 
future belong to it: they are not mine, and their nature is 
unknown to me. Craterus says “Struggle,” but I say 
“Struggle not ; rather behold the face of sea and sky; they 
do not appear to struggle; either within themselves or 
against each other.” Let us not say there is no pain, for 
greatness is impossible without suffering, but suffering is not 
what we live for and freedom from it is divine and allows 
us to become impulsive.’ 


“ After Phanocles had finished, we heard at length 


| the sound of the bell and at its sound we rose as one 


man and went out. I reflected as we walked along,” said 
Isaac, “‘ that this was the first occasion on that evening we 
had really been unanimous ; the clanging voice of a hundred- 


- weight of metal was obeyed without question, but his own 


inner voice not a man knew how to obey, because he was 
never quite sure what it said. 


“Our settlement was destroyed many years ago by the 
great earthquake. Some of my friends who escaped death 
went into other sects; others, as myself, ceased to profess 
religion at all. Shimron, as you know, became an explorer. 
You doubted, friends, whether he had the qualities of mind 
necessary to an explorer. I leave you to decide whether 
one who partook in the conversation I have related possessed 
those qualities or not.” 


A. BROADFIELD. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING IN NEW ENGLAND 


To understand Kipling’s reasons for coming to live in the } 


United States it is necessary to recall the figure of Wolcott 
Balestier, who was born in Rochester, New York, in 1861, 
but spent much of his childhood in the home of his grand. 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Nerée Balestier, near Brattle. 
boro, Vermont. As the name of the family indicates, the 
Balestiers were not of native stock. Joseph had come to the 
United States as a child from Martinique in the West Indies, 
After an active business career in Chicago he retired to a 
country home which he built near Brattleboro. His grand. 
son, Wolcott, began his career as a writer in New York, 
In 1888, young Balestier was sent to London as representative 
and agent for John W. Lovell, a New York publisher. In 
his office in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, and in the home 
which he maintained with his sister, Caroline Starr Balestier, he 
received in 1889 a young English author who had just returned 
from India by way of the United States—Rudyard Kipling. 

Departmental Ditties and Plain Tales from the Hills had 
already attracted wide attention ; other tales of India were 
being published. This twenty-three-year-old Anglo-Indian 
journalist had also written for the Indian newspapers, The 
Pioneer and The Pioneer Mail, a series of letters describing 
his discovery of America. The United States was not a 
wholly strange land to Kipling when he disembarked at San 
Francisco. Not only had he encountered a wide variety of 
American travellers along the road from Mandalay to Cali- 
fornia, but he had read many books by American writers. 
As the train carried him along the banks of the Sacramento 
River, all the characters in Bret Harte’s stories waved a 
welcome to him. Farther north, the Columbia seemed to be 
the Mississippi, and he could almost recognize the reaches 
down which Huck Finn and Jim had drifted. The novels 
of Henry James had prepared him for the American maiden 
he met in Yellowstone Park, while Louisa Alcott had made 
him familiar with the “little women” he found in a Penn- 
sylvania town. There were, then, these agreeable discoveries 
of familiar things, but there were also unpleasant experiences 
and encounters. He cursed America magnificently when he 
found a pirated edition of one of his books, but he also wrote 
a “moral treatise’ in praise of American girls, and made 
such statements as this: 
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Let there be no misunderstanding about the matter. I love this 
People, and if any contemptuous criticism has to be done, I will do it 
myself. My heart has gone out to them beyond all other peoples ; 
and for the life of me I cannot tell why. They are bleeding-raw at 
the edges, almost more conceited than the English, vulgar with a 
massive vulgarity which is as though the Pyramids were coated with 
Christmas-cake sugar-work. Cocksure they are, lawless and as casual 
as they are cocksure ; but I love them, and I realized it when I met an 
Englishman who laughed at them... . . 


Kipling’s heart “went out” to Wolcott Balestier, the 
young American writer and publisher he met in London. 
These two collaborated in the writing of The Naulahka, 
published in 1892, a “story of West and East ” recounting 


? the search of one Nicholas Tarvin of Topaz, Colorado, for the 


fabulously beautiful jewel worn by a Hindu maharajah. In 
1891, while he was in Dresden in the interests of The English 
Library, Balestier was stricken with typhus, and died there 
on December 6 shortly before his thirtieth birthday. None 
| was more affected by this tragic news than Rudyard Kipling, 
who wrote of his friend : 

Scarce had he need to cast his pride or slough the dross of earth. 

E’en as he trod that day to God, so walked he from his birth— 

In simpleness and gentleness and honour and clean mirth. 

A few weeks after Wolcott Balestier’s death the news- 
pers announced the engagement of his sister Caroline and 
fiend Rudyard Kipling. Their marriage took place in 
London in January, 1892. It was natural that Mrs. Kipling’s 
thoughts should at such a time turn to her family in America 
and to the hills where her brother and she had spent much 
of their childhood together. So, soon after their marriage, 
the Kiplings set out for the United States on the s.s. Teutonic. 
Their presence aboard enlivened the crossing for at least one 
) of their world-weary fellow passengers, Henry Adams, who 
writes in his Education : 
Fate was kind on that voyage. Rudyard Kipling, on his wedding 
trip to America, thanks to the mediation of Henry James, dashed over 
the passengers his exuberant fountain of gaiety and wit—as though 
playing a garden hose on a thirsty and faded begonia. Kipling could 
never know what peace of mind he gave, for he could hardly ever need 
it himself so much ; and yet, in the full delight of his endless fun and 
variety, one felt the old conundrum repeat itself. Somehow, some- 
where, Kipling and the American were not one, but two, and could 
not be glued together... .. 
Adams’ words, read in the light of Kipling’s later experiences, 
are ominous. 

After the briefest of stops in New York the Kiplings 
turned north, leaving behind them the city ‘“‘ with her roar 
and rattle, her complex smells, her triply overheated rooms, 
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and much too energetic inhabitants.” They arrived jp 
Vermont on the evening of the seventeenth of February, 1899, 
The thermometer marked thirty below freezing. Kipli 
caught his breath as he stepped from the train into the 
midnight air, and then into the waiting sleigh, piled high 
with blankets and buffalo robes. Snow such as this was q+ 
new experience for him—he had previously seen it on} 
from a distance, on the peaks of the Himalayas. He has 
described in Letters of Travel the deep impression made on him 
by this moonlit sleigh-ride through a snow-covered country. 
side, “‘ beautiful beyond expression.” 


The spectacle that greeted him the next morning was ; 


no less beautiful: a bright white landscape and sapphire 
blue sky, such as New England offers in her happier moods, 
Apparently it was a case of love at first sight, for during this 
brief February visit the Kiplings purchased a pasture of 
eleven and one half acres on which to build a home. The 
lot, which was just over the Brattleboro line in the town of 
Dummerston, adjoined the farm of Mrs. Kipling’s grand. 
parents. That summer, after a trip to Japan, they came 
back to supervise the building of the house, for which a 
family friend, Henry Rutgers Marshall, had drawn the plans. 
During the months that followed, they lived at the neigh. 
bouring “‘ Bliss Cottage’ where, shortly before it was time 
to move into the new house, their first child was born. 


Kipling’s father, John Lockwood Kipling, himself an 
author and artist, visited his son during the latter months 
of 1892. He, too, watched the construction of the house 
with the greatest interest. On the mantelpiece in his son’s 
study he inscribed the words, THz NicHt ComETH WHEN 
No Man Can Work, and to the furnishing of this new home 
he contributed, among other things, India print hangings 
which are still in place. The gray-shingled house, reminiscent 
of the bungalows of India, was called ‘“‘ Naulakha,” the name 
of the fabulous Indian jewel in the novel written by Kipling 
and Wolcott Balestier. 

In 1892 the hillside on which Naulakha was built—it 
has been pointed out that Kipling always spelled the name 
of his house ‘“‘ Naulakha,” and the title of his novel 
‘* Naulahka ’”—was a treeless pasture. To-day the house is 
scarcely visible from the road, hidden as it is behind trees 
and shrubs, many of which Kipling planted with his own 
hands. To a friend who visited the partly constructed house 
Kipling explained the theory of it. The house was his ship: 
‘* The propeller, that is, the material provision of the furnace 
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and kitchen, at the stern, and his own study, opening up on 
the roomy piazza looking to the south and east, at the bow.” 
The rooms on each of the three floors all face the east, and are 
entered from long corridors along the western side of the 
house, where the main entrance is also to be found. To the 
east of the house green fields slope down to the road, and far 
off on the horizon is Mount Monadnock, “‘ like a giant thumb- 
nail pointing heavenward.”” Kipling had a great liking for 
this mountain, which he called his weather prophet. Many 
years earlier he had come across this name in a parody of 
Emerson’s style. The word had shuttled in and out of his 


4 memory until it had led him to Emerson’s poem on the wise 


old giant “‘ busy with his sky affairs.” Then he became 
acquainted with the mountain itself, and finally gave to one 
of his own essays the title “‘ In Sight of Monadnock.” 


Here at Naulakha, in sight of Monadnock, Kipling lived 
and worked until August, 1896. Although he disliked any 
unnecessary invasion of his private life, he was the most 
genial and hospitable of hosts to those whom he accepted as 
his friends. With one of these, the late Miss Mary R. Cabot, 
the present writer has had the privilege of many conversa- 
tions. From such memories and from the record to be found 
in Kipling’s own writings it has been possible to reconstruct 
this account of the famous author’s residence in America. 
Those who saw him in the village streets recall his impressive 
coachman and carriage, or perhaps his own appearance 
which sometimes caused him to be mistaken for “some 
weather-beaten farmhand, bent from much hoeing on Vermont 
hills.” But those who made frequent visits to Naulakha have 
another picture of the man. They all recall his captivating 
conversation, which embraced everything from remote rajahs 
of India to English society and American politics. They 
remember, too, the keen power of observation in his eyes 
which, from behind thick glasses, took in every part of a 
scene at a glance, or his amazing memory, which would 
revive the details of some small incident long forgotten by 
everyone else. 


Occasionally he would read chapters from some work in 
progress; again he would delight his guests by composing 
innumerable verses upon some foolish or insignificant remark. 
With his left hand he would drum out the metre, while 
reciting the verses as rapidly as possible, and sometimes 
draw illustrations with his right hand. But no matter how 
clever such verses might be, Kipling would rarely allow any- 
one to write them down and save them. On Sunday he 
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often spent part of the day composing hymns, for he disliked 
going to church, where he knew he would be stared at. Before 
he destroyed these verses he would read them to his Monday 

ests. A small model theatre provided another diversion, 
In this Kipling would manipulate the entrances and exits 


of paper figures while discussing his ambition to write a play, - 


He often did write plays for the amusement of his guests— 
especially successful was a Christmas Eve skit in which each 
guest played the part of himself. 

Not all Kipling’s amusements were indoors. With one 
of his American friends, “a quiet slow-spoken man of the 
West . . . who loved the woods for their own sake, and not 
for the sake of slaughter,’ he took long walks on snowshoes, 
learned about the manners and customs of New Englanders 
at home and along the new railway lines in the Far West, 
of the animals and birds of the Vermont woods, and the 
Indian names of mountains and brooks. With another friend 
he devised a system of snow golf, described as follows : 

We played golf over snow two feet deep, upon the crust, cutting 
holes into the soft snow, and naturally losing the balls, until it occurred 
to him to ink them red. The first day we experimented with them, 
we dyed the plain like some football gridiron or Hohenlinden ; then we 
had them painted. The trouble with golfing on the crust was that as 
the meadow was upon a side hill with gradual slope, a ball went on for 
ever when once started unless headed off by some kindly stone wall 
or by one’s opponent. It was an easy matter to make a drive of 
two miles. As spring came little putting greens emerged like oases 
in the snow, and then we had holes made of empty vegetable cans sunk 
in the moist soil, round which we would manceuvre in rubber boots. 

For a touch of courtesy I recall his intentional miss of a hole one inch 

away, throwing the victory to me, who was a stroke and five yards 

behind him. Retiring from outdoor sports, we would repair to the 
library for tea and talk. 


There were no visitors at Naulakha before lunch. In the 
library, at the bow of his “ship,” Kipling worked every 
morning from nine until one. To enter this room it was 
necessary to pass through a smaller one, “the dragon's 
chamber,” where Mrs. Kipling sat with her sewing. No one 
resented more fiercely than she any intrusion or interruption 
of her husband’s working hours. The amount of work accom- 
plished here in the study at Naulakha is impressive. Among 
the books completed or written during the years 1892-189 
were: the two Jungle Books, some of the short stories 
included in The Day’s Work, many of the poems in The 
Seven Seas, and Captains Courageous. The Jungle Books 
must have been already formulated in Kipling’s imagination, 
if not actually written down, at the time of his arrival in 
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Vermont. At a Thanksgiving dinner in the home of a friend, 
he described for the benefit of the children present, the doings 
of the troops of monkeys he had known in India. The des- 
cription made a vivid impression upon the adults as well as 
upon the children, although they probably did not then 


4 realize that the doings of the Bandar-Log were soon to 


command the attention of an audience as wide as the world. 

Although The Jungle Books were inspired by much 
earlier experiences, the germ of another book, Captains 
Courageous : A Story of the Grand Banks, seems to have been 
planted in Kipling’s mind at Naulakha. Dr. James Conland, 
the family physician, who had shipped as a sailor in his 
boyhood, was a frequent visitor. Kipling often listened to his 
stories of adventures aboard fishing vessels, coasters, and 
East India traders ; later he made a trip to Gloucester in the 
company of Dr. Conland and other friends. The manuscript 
of Captains Courageous, which was given to Dr. Conland, 
later came into the possession of the Morgan Library. In the 
printed volume one can still read the dedication to this 
friend, with these verses by Longfellow : 

I ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 

For the old sea-faring men 

Came to me now and then, 
With their sagas of the seas. 

During this period Kipling’s fame and the demand for 
his work were constantly growing. He succeeded in 1895 
in having a private post-office established at a cross-roads 
near his home, called “‘ Waite’ after the name of the post- 
mistress, Miss Anna F. Waite. He even hoped for a private 
railroad station. 

Occasional traces of Kipling’s New England experiences 
are to be found in his better known works. For example, 
there is the Whale in the Just So Stories who “ opened his 
mouth wide and wide and wide, and said, ‘ Change here for 
Winchester, Ashuelot, Nashua, Keene, and stations on the 
Fitchburg Road’; and just as he said ‘ Fitch’ the Mariner 
walked out of his mouth. ... . And there are the verses : 

Robin down the logging-road whistles, ‘‘Come to me,” 

Spring has found the maple-grove, the sap is running free. . . . 
Diligent Kipling admirers have even dug up uncollected bits 
of Kiplingiana-Americana such as, ‘‘ How Breitmann Became 
President on the Bicycle Ticket.” But it is a few fugitive 
essays, later brought together with others and published in 
1920 under the title Letters of Travel, that record Kipling’s 
mature impressions of the American scene. The popular 
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notion that Kipling strongly disliked America is not borne 
out by a careful reading of such essays as those entitled 
“In Sight of Monadnock,” ‘On One Side Only” and 
“Leaves from a Winter Note-Book.” It would be hard to 
find, even among American writers, any more keenly ob. 
servant and appreciative pages on a New England winter: 
the strength of a great blizzard, the “splendid jewellery” 
of the ice-storm, the “ blue, breathless” days, the Japanese 
landscapes in black and white. Kipling was aware, too, 
of the terror and solitude of such a season, breeding dreams, 
visions, hatred, and fear in the minds of lonely, brooding 
men and women. He delighted in the late but miraculous 
spring, taking note of the “ first blood-root . . . between 
the patches of April snow ’—“ green against the draggled 
drift, faint and frail and first ”—and the other wild flowers 
in their season. He celebrated the first mayflower in one 
of his poems, and once declared to a friend that he would 
never think of leaving Naulakha while the wood-anemones 
were in bloom. The “ flaming blood-red maples” won his 
admiration in autumn; while during his first summer in 
Vermont he decided that the New England summer had 
creole blood in her veins ! 


It is not surprising to find that a man who described 
with such skill the animals of the East should also observe 
the animals of the West: the woodchuck down in the field, 
the red squirrels among the beeches and hickories, and the 
“* partridges ’’ eating the checkerberries on the outskirts of 
the wood. He learned to recognize the tracks of fox and 
deer in the snow, and the sorrowful cry of “‘ brer coon” at 
night. Although there is but a casual mention of these 
animals in his writing, Kipling did make at least one attempt 
to build a story around his new acquaintances: ‘‘ A Walking 
Delegate,”’ the chief characters of which are Vermont horses. 
One can still see in Kipling’s study at Naulakha plaster casts 
of Bagheera and Grey Brother which were given him by Joel 
Chandler Harris. The Uncle Remus characters were old 
friends of his, and he was struck by the fact that he could find 
a prototype for many of them in the folklore of India. Ina 
letter to Harris who had reviewed The Second Jungle Book, 
Kipling wrote : 

I wonder if you could realize how ‘“‘ Uncle Remus,” his sayings, 
and the sayings of the noble beasties ran like wild fire through an 
English public school when I was about fifteen. We used to go to 
battle (with boots and bolsters and such-like) against those whom we 


did not love, to the tune of 7'y-yi-tungalee : I eat um pea, I pick um 
pea, etc., and I remember the bodily bearing into a furze-bush of 8 
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young fag solely because his nickname had been “ Rabbit ” before the 
tales invaded the school and —well, we assumed that he ought to have 
been “ bawn and bred in a briar-patch,” and gorse was the most 
efficient substitute. And six years ago in India, meeting an old school- 
mate of those days, we found ourselves quoting whole pages of ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus ” that had got mixed in with the fabric of the old school life. . . . 


It is amusing to imagine that Brer Rabbit and Rikki-tikki- 
tavi and the Elephant’s Child joined hands, in Kipling’s 
mind at least—belying his own famous words about East 
and West. 

Kipling’s interest was not confined to the American 
landscape, to plants and animals; it extended to the in- 
habitants of the country about his home. “The long, un- 
hurried drawl of Vermont ”’ was a source of constant wonder 
to him. He thought that New England dialect, although 
supposedly written in English and its type, might just as 
well be printed in Swedish or Russian! But he liked these 
people: ‘‘ Unhandy men to cross in their ways, set, silent, 
indirect in speech, and as impenetrable as that other Eastern 
farmer who is the bedrock of another land.” They did not 
often appear in the papers; they told very little in the 
outsider’s estimate of America, and yet several millions of 
these people were Americans. Kipling observed the social 
transformations which were taking place in this region. 
He was acquainted with the deserted farms twenty or thirty 
miles across the hills on the way to the Green Mountains, 
“ started in a lean land, held fiercely as long as there was any- 
one to work them, and then left on the hill-sides.””» He knew 
that the West and the cities were draining this country of 
its inhabitants—farmers who a generation earlier had made 
their own clothes, soap, candles, and food, but who were 
now buying shop-made clothes, patent soaps and kerosene. 
Nothing amused him more than the race of itinerant peddlers 
and wandering quacks who annually invaded the region, 
hawking their wares from farm to farm: huge red-and-gilt 
biographies of Presidents, twenty-pound family Bibles, 
genuine steel engravings, patent electric pills, seeds, pins, 
and flavouring-extracts! About one of these, a florist’s 
representative peddling seeds, who had come “ to swindle 
every citizen from Keene to Lake Champlain,” Kipling 
wrote a poem in 1893—‘‘ Pan in Vermont.” 

There is, then, plenty of evidence to show that Kipling 
appreciated, and even loved, many of the things he found 
in America. But it would be a mistake to think that this 
appreciation and affection included all Americans and all 
things America. There were many things he did not like, 
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and the bluntness with which he stated his opinions often 
stirred resentment. He had little sympathy for the summer 
boarders, who came from the Cities of the Plain, faithfully 
dragging their telephones and telegraphs after them, panti 
to do things, talking of “ getting there” and “ being left,” 
The droves of women with their kodaks, their Nerves, ang 
their passion for stripping the bark off white birches to make 
blue-ribboned waste-paper baskets especially annoyed him, 
This antipathy dated back to his tour through Yellowstone 
Park in 1889. He spoke scathingly of their ‘‘ Gospel of Rush,” 
and remarked that they would return “ partially civilised, 
soon to be resavaged by the clash of a thousand wars whose 
echo does not reach here.” 


Kipling had little good to say of New York City. He 
inveighed against its lawlessness, its squalid barbarism, its 
reckless extravagance, its disregard for human life, its shift. 
lessness, and its corruption. All these unflattering remarks, 
including the reference to “ the long, narrow pig-trough” 
are preserved for the curious to read in the essay, “ Across 
a Continent.” Nor did Kipling wholly overcome his mistrust 
of Main Street, the term he used to describe the small town 
near his residence. To him it seemed that the inhabitants 
lived on terms of “ terrifying intimacy.” He noticed that 
although Main Street had little to do with strangers like 
himself, Main Street knew everything—and much more 
—that went on among them. Their clothing, their cattle, the 
manners of their children, their bearing towards servants— 
all such matters and many more were reported and discussed. 
Although he complained that the native wisdom of Vermont 
was not always equal to the task of grasping the problems 
of others with delicacy—that its mistakes were sometimes 
pathetic—he philosophically concluded that towns of a 
certain size were more or less similar the whole world over. 


Kipling, like many other English visitors to the United 
States before and since, resented what he termed Yankee 
curiosity—what the Yankees themselves doubtless thought 
was nothing more than being friendly or neighbourly. He 
at one time devised an ingenious scheme for discouraging 
autograph-seekers, informing each applicant by a_ printed 
card that he would send his signature when the 
correspondent had contributed two dollars and a half to the 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund. Over two hundred contributions 
to the Fund are said to have been made as a result! But 
American reporters were his especial bugbear. He had not 
forgotten those who welcomed him at San Francisco when 
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he first visited the United States in 1889. Many stories are 
told of his studied attempts to evade their persistent efforts 
to penetrate into his retreat at Naulakha. 

With one of his Vermont friends Kipling used to discuss 
“The Great American Novel ” and his own ambition to write 
it; but this friend could only smile to herself, for she 
realized that, in spite of his genius, he lacked the necessary 
understanding of America to do this. It was Henry Adams’ 
“old conundrum.” In 1894, however, he made his most 
serious attempt to define the essence of America in the poem, 
“The American Spirit Speaks,” with its well-known lines : 

The cynic devil in his blood 

That bids him mock his hurrying soul, 
That bids him flout the Law he makes, 
That bids him make the Law he flouts. 

Kipling accused Americans of a “‘ savage parochial pride 
that squeals under a steady stare or a pointed finger,” and 
yet he himself fiercely resented any criticism of British 
policy. During his residence in America the dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States over the boundary of 
Venezuela called forth, in a certain section of the American 
press, that latent Anglophobia which bursts out time and 
again—sometimes on the slightest pretext. As he read such 
articles he would, according to a friend, “smile a quiet 
smile”? and make “mental comparison of American and 
English navies.”” To another friend he wrote : 

This damned Venezuela rot has made me sick to my heart. It 
may be fine and picturesque and patriotic and all the rest of it, but it 
has done America a damage it will take her fifty years to recover 
from, in the eyes of the civilized world. 

Kipling’s plans for Naulakha had every evidence of 
permanence. On various occasions both he and his wife 
expressed the opinion that the conditions there were ideal for 
his creative work. The achievements of these years would 
seem to confirm the statements. While it is clear that 
Kipling’s adaptation to American ways was never complete, 
and that his patriotic feelings were stirred by talk of 
“hereditary foes,” yet it is doubtful if these factors alone 
would have led him to leave Vermont had not an unpleasant 
quarrel crystallized latent resentment. A discussion with a 
near relative over a boundary line led to an altercation and 
blustering threats. The case got into court; so what might 
have remained a row in the family became the property of 
the public. To have private affairs discussed in Main Street 
was bad enough, but the presence of reporters from the 
metropolitan dailies was insufferable to a man of Kipling’s 
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sensitiveness. The calm of Naulakha and the peace of his 
own mind were completely shattered. In August, 1896, 
he left Vermont and returned to England, there to make 
his home. 

In 1899 Kipling made his last visit to the United States, 
Not only was he critically ill in New York, but his eldegt 
child, Josephine, died at the same time. In spite of painful 
associations, however, Kipling must have preserved man 
pleasant memories of the four years during which he lived in 
Vermont. At a later date he wrote to a friend there that his 
wife and he were crouched over an inadequate fire aching 
with the English cold and longing for Naulakha. The dwelling 
still stands—firmly anchored to its hillside, a reminder that 
Kipling once made that land his home. 

In 1922, when the newspapers were heatedly discussing 
some disparaging remarks which Kipling made on America’s 
role in the war, a New York columnist protested: ‘‘ What 
difference does it make if he is an insufferable Tory? He 
wrote The Jungle Book. Has everybody forgotten that?” 
A similar question might well be asked here. What difference 
do all these details of his life in New England make? The 
real account of Kipling in America is the history of Mowgli, 
of Kim, of Rikki-tikki, of the Cat that Walked by Himself, 
and of all their tribe, in the minds and the hearts of Americans, 
But that, to use Kipling’s own phrase, “is another story.” 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


CABINET CHANGES. 


Tue Government’s reshuffle consequent upon Lord Harlech’s 
elevation and Lord Swinton’s relegation had some interesting 
results in Scotland. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s transfer to 
the Colonial Office was by no means the least important 
change. It would be idle to pretend that Mr. MacDonald’s 
original promotion to the Cabinet would have happened had 
he not been his father’s son. How far the precise form of 
the Irish Settlement was due to Mr. MacDonald himself, it is 
impossible for an outsider to know, but it would probably be 
a mistake to infer from it that Mr. MacDonald’s arrival at 
the Colonial Office is necessarily the prelude to the surrender 
of our Colonies to Germany. ‘“ National Labour ”’ is still 
Mr. MacDonald’s label, and the party which bears it, enjoying 
as it does to-day nearly as many offices as supporters, probably 
has no very long race to run. In these circumstances it will 
be interesting to see where Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s spiritual 
home will eventually be found. He strikes the present 
writer as being by nature a much more favourable specimen 
of the enlightened Tory than the new Minister for Health. 
Some years ago Mr. Walter Elliot was the Party’s Blue-eyed 
Boy. Men nudged each other as he walked along the street, 
and said “‘ There goes the future Prime Minister.” But since 
his promotion to the Cabinet, his upward rush has been 
arrested, and through a succession of offices his progress for 
some time has been steadily sideways. He has now left the 
Scottish Office for the Ministry of Health, which should 
perhaps prove more congenial to him, appealing as it no doubt 
does both to the medical and to the bureaucratic sides of his 
nature. He would perhaps be more at home in a cabinet 
presided over by Mr. Attlee, for he is apt to strike the onlooker 
as a sentimental socialist with a slightly muddled mind. The 
new Secretary of State for Scotland is Mr. John Colville, who 
has graduated in the approved manner from the office of 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. The administration of 
Scotland is varied and complex, but Mr. Colville may be sure 
that he will encounter in office nothing so complicated as the 
financial clauses to the Budget with which he has had, per- 
force, to wrestle in two successive years. Mr. Colville is still 
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young, but he has been in the House for a number of years, and 
is well known to all his Scottish colleagues, and well liked 
by them. He acknowledged in his first public speech ag 
Scottish Secretary that housing is the most pressing problem 
confronting him, and promised that the drive in Scottish 
industry should have its counterpart in a drive in Scottish 
administration. The new Scottish “ Whitehall” in Edip. 
burgh is rapidly approaching completion, and the new Secre. 
tary has pledged himself to an important reorganisation of 
the Scottish departments, which will be ready by the time the 
new offices are completed. 


A PossiBLE By-ELEcTION ? 

We have had no by-election in Scotland, but at the time 
when these Notes were written there appeared to be at least 
a fair chance of one. For a generation the Duchess of Atholl 
has been a loyal and efficient member of the Unionist party 
in Scotland, and since 1923 she has represented Kinross and 
West Perth in the House of Commons. Always well-informed 
and knowledgeable, especially in matters relating to education, 
she is a ready and copious speaker, never sparing herself or 
her audience in her endeavour to expound any subject in 
which she is interested. For some months she has espoused 
very strongly the cause of the Spanish Government. All her 
sympathies are warmly enlisted on behalf of the “ Leftists” 
in Spain, and nothing has been too good for Madrid, or too 
bad for Franco. She has drifted into queer company in the 
political sense, and has even undertaken a kind of roving 
crusade into foreign countries and, what is more shocking, 
into other members’ constituencies, in order to advocate her 
cherished cause. For all their love of equality, it is, of 
course, meat, drink and tobacco to the Reds to be associated 
with a Duchess, and her grace’s name and talents have been 
exploited to the full by her new allies. There was only one 
end to this, and some weeks ago the Duchess resigned the 
Government whip. The direct casus belli was ‘‘ the failure 
of the Government to take adequate steps to secure the with- 
drawal of Italian troops from Spain before the signature of the 
Italian Pact, or to take action with other powers to safeguard 
peace in Central Europe and on the shores of the North Sea.” 
Mr. Chamberlain favoured the rebellious member with a 
letter from which regret was noticeably absent. He stated 
that he had received information from the Duchess on numer- 
ous occasions about Italian perfidy, but that whenever these 
reports contained sufficient detail to allow of verification, they 
were entirely incorrect and, indeed, appeared “ for the most 
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to have been fabricated by an interested source.” The 
Prime Minister gave at some length his reasons for considering 
the Duchess to be wrong, and concluded : “‘ Although I have 
thought it right to set out these considerations, I do not 
suppose that they will alter your position, and I am therefore 
asking the Chief Whip to arrange for the Whip to be with- 
drawn as you desire.”” And so they parted. 

This sad state of affairs naturally had its repercussions in 
the constituency. The divisional Unionist Association met, 
and a resolution expressing confidence in the Government’s 
foreign policy was carried by an overwhelming majority. It 
was explained, however, that the confidence was in the 
Pickwickian rather than the realist sense to this extent, that 
this was not to be taken as a vote of censure on the Duchess. 
In other words, the majority thought that she was wrong, 
but not so wrong—or, at any rate, so undeserving that 
Kinross and West Perth should have the bother of a by- 
election within two years of the next General Election. 
Perhaps some of those present remembered that the Duchess 
threw up the Whip three years ago, but only stayed outside 
for four months. Perhaps in a few months she would grow 
tired of socialist adulation and return to the fold. But the 
Duchess is nothing if not a “‘ bonny fechter,” and she promptly 
proceeded to use the very modified vote of confidence already 
described as jumping-off ground for a campaign in which she 
preached the red gospel to her constituents, with a fair degree 
of success. Past performance combined with the remnants 
of territorial prestige to secure in many towns and villages 
of Perthshire at least a chairman and a seconder to wish her 
well, and ‘‘ unanimous votes of confidence ” at every meeting 
made her even more hopeful that a by-election would secure 
her triumph and the discomfiture of the Government. The 
issue is still uncertain, but common-sense suggests that a 
by-election now would serve no useful purpose. One thing is 
certain, that when an election does occur in Kinross and 
West Perth, the line of cleavage will cut across all recognised 
party ties in an unusual and possibly diverting manner. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Meantime a former Secretary for Scotland was reigning in 
state at Holyrood, in the person of Sir John Gilmour, who 
this year represented the King as Lord High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. A 
wicked story is told that Lord Palmerston, when Prime 
Minister, was informed by his advisers that a certain noble- 
man’s moral character was too bad for his appointment as 
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Groom of the Bedchamber or Master of the Buckhounds, or 
some similar office. The Prime Minister was not at a logs, 
** All right,” he said, ‘“‘ we’ll send him to Edinburgh as Lord 
High Commissioner.” It need scarcely be said that those wild 
Victorian days are over, and our High Commissioners are 
persons of impeccable behaviour, ranging from Royal Dukes 
to what Queen Victoria distinguished as “ common Dukes,” 
and other blameless members of our noble hierarchy. When, 
as rarely happens, a commoner is appointed, it is a mark of 
real distinction, and no man in Scotland is worthier of the 
honour than Sir John Gilmour. Apart from the happy 
circumstance that he was Scottish Secretary when the two 
great Presbyterian churches were united, Sir John Gilmour 
is a man who has served his country well, and has hardly 
had his deserts. His extrusion from the National Govern. 
ment after a period of office as Home Secretary, when his 
only fault was what was evidently deemed excessive loyalty 
to the officials of his department, was shabby, and was made 
no better by Mr. Baldwin’s explanation to the effect that it 
was time that some of the older warriors made way for younger 
blood. The cream of the jest was that Earl Baldwin is 
about ten years older than Sir John Gilmour. Be that as it 
may, the Lord High Commissioner’s tenure of office passed 
off successfully this year, and if the “‘ Assembly weather” 
was not so brilliant as it sometimes is, the Garden Party at 
least escaped the downpour which washed out last year’s 
royal function. The standard of debate among the Fathers 
and Brethren remained on a plane considerably higher than 
that generally displayed in the House of Commons, even 
although there are now no particular giants whom all men 
flock to hear. Among the subjects of debate was the new 
Divorce Bill. Scots ecclesiastics have always been more 
broadminded than their English brethren in the matter of 
divorce. So at least we like to think North of the Tweed, 
and certainly the law of divorce for desertion was established 
by the consistorial Courts of Scotland centuries before Mr. 
Herbert appeared on the English scene. But the spiritual 
doctors seemed to feel some doubts, possibly well founded, 
about entrusting to their medical brethren such powers as are 
involved in a pontifical pronouncement of “ incurable” 
insanity. And so in the ecclesiastical, as in the lay, legis- 
lature, the sponsors of easier divorce find their greatest 


difficulty to be the same. Easily the most novel proposal to / 


come before the Assembly was the Rev. George Macleod’s 
scheme for the establishment of a kind of monastery at Iona. 
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Dr. Macleod is an “ advanced” thinker, and it cannot be 
said that the Assembly is unresponsive to new ideas, for it 
has given its blessing, a cautious and qualified blessing, but 
still a blessing, to the scheme. Dr. Macleod and his co- 
adjutors are to build at Iona a house in which will live a 
number of those ordained to the ministry, but not yet placed 
in charges. Thence, after a period of training, they will issue 
in pairs, to populous parts of the land, chiefly depressed areas 
and new housing areas, and once more carry to heathen 
Scotland the spirit of missionary enterprise from the place 
where Christianity first reached our shores. A motto for the 
new enterprise might well be taken from the dicta of the 

atest of all anti-Scots, when he declared: ‘‘ That man is 
little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon 
the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Jona /” 


Scottish NaTIONALISM. 

Edinburgh Town Council has been the scene of spirited 
protests against the “ flouting ” by Parliament of what is said 
to be Scottish opinion. Strong objection was taken to the 
growing practice of Parliament in passing legislation without 
consulting the interests of Scottish Local Authorities. When 
analysed, the protest seems to be based, not so much on the 
interest of the unhappy citizen, who pays for the vagaries of 
all the authorities, whether national or local, in the form either 
of rates or of income tax, as on the wounded amour propre 
of local councillors, who feel their municipal noses put out of 
joint. Our councillors joined in deploring what they called 
the ignorance of our M.P.s, and the remedies suggested were 
ingenious. One proposal was that no one should enter 
Parliament without five years’ experience of local affairs, 
and a refinement on this was made in a further suggestion 
that the good candidates should do five years’ hard labour 
on the Edinburgh Town Council as a preliminary to West- 
minster ; the bad, five years in Glasgow. Presumably a new 
super-authority would be erected to decide, in a most un- 
democratic way, which were the sheep and which the goats. 
Another proposal was that the local authorities in Scotland 
together should form an office in London for instructing 
Members of Parliament in the manner in which legislation 
affected Scottish local government. At the end of the day 
the Lord Provost, having denounced Government “ bureau- 
cracy,” said he would have to “read up” the subject of 
Home Rule. All this was eagerly seized upon by the Scottish 
National Party at their annual conference in Glasgow, and a 
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solemn resolution affirmed that “This conference of the 
Scottish National Party congratulates the Lord Provost and 
Town Council of Edinburgh on their realisation that the 
administration of Scottish affairs from London becomes 
increasingly inefficient, and instructs the secretary of the 
Party to send suitable Nationalist literature to all the members 
of the Edinburgh Town Council.” It seems a heavy price to 
pay for a little light-hearted criticism. For the rest, the 
conference of our Nationalists was “ the mixture as before.” 
A resolution calling for a pledge against participation in war 
in any circumstances was defeated by 32 votes to 16, and in 
this connection Professor Gibb even spoke a kind word for 
England. A letter from Sir Alexander MacEwen was read 
which began by a stirring declaration that ‘‘ there is abundant 
evidence that the movement in favour of Scotland havi 
control of her own affairs is growing,” but it concluded with 
an appeal for co-operation “‘ with all those who, whatever 
party they belong to, are prepared to assist us.’ None of 
the abundant evidence was produced, and it was clear that 
members even of the Scottish Nationalist Party feel somewhat 
overshadowed by the sombre clouds of the international 
situation. 


THE EXHIBITION. 

The Empire Exhibition got away to a flying start, and the 
opening by the King and Queen was a great success. His 
Majesty happily acclaimed it as “‘a symbol of unity of the 
Empire, the hallmark of the commonwealth of nations.” 
Since then the affairs of the Exhibition have followed the 
expected course, although the weather on one or two occasions 

of public holiday has been distinctly hostile. The Glasgow 
’ Exhibition, in marked contrast to the Paris Exposition of 
1937, began by being about 98 per cent. ready on the opening 
day. With little to complain of in that direction, the two 
principal centres of discontent have been the catering and the 
question of Sunday opening. The organisers, having prv- 
dently secured an Act of Parliament in order to quench 


visitors’ legitimate thirst, seem to have under-estimated the } 
amount of solids which would be essential to sustain hungry | 
millions exhausted by 175 acres of sightseeing. The papers 


were filled with letters from indignant patrons who had stood 
in a queue for half an hour to secure an expensive and in- 
different ‘‘ high tea.” But arrangements have been made for 


more generous catering. The Sunday problem remains } 


unsolved. A small but determined party in Glasgow muni- 
cipal affairs is bent on securing Sunday opening. Prima facie 
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it seems a little odd to equip the Exhibition with a Church of 
Scotland, and with Roman Catholic and Episcopal Chapels, 
and then to deny access to them on Sunday. It is probably 
just to observe also that the masses could hardly be more 
innocuously employed on a Sunday than in visiting the 
Exhibition. But, apart from a still smaller but equally 
determined party which opposes Sunday opening on “ Sab- 
batarian ’ grounds, the root objection is economic. So much 
would need to be spent on additional labour and other charges 
that Sunday opening is probably not a practicable proposition. 

The Exhibition is, of course, mainly a “ family affair,” 
designed to further trade relations within the Empire ; and 
the home countries, the dominions, and the colonies all have 
their separate pavilions in which their representative products 
are displayed. Externally at least, there can be no doubt 
that South Africa “steals the show” with the beautiful 
building of the Dutch Barn type. Internally, the prize 
must go to one of the Scottish pavilions, which has an ex- 
tremely well-arranged series of rooms showing period furniture 
and household plenishing of different dates. The other 
Scottish pavilion is of an improving and rather dreary 
description, designed to show the wonders of modern educa- 
tion and social services, but is made worth a visit by an 
attractive display of “‘ Housing Pests,’’ where fascinated 
visitors can peer through magnifying glasses at creatures 
which many of them at least have not seen since the war. 
The authorities might well double the available supply of 
Housing Pests, because throngs of enquiring children are apt 
to make access a little tedious. There is in this same pavilion 
a model of the old-fashioned slum house, with emphasis laid 
on all the horrors which squalor and poverty can suggest, 
and alongside, to point the contrast, a new “ housing scheme ”’ 
living-room, with all the horrors of tinned music available 
inevery corner. It is sad to relate that in the former, standing 
in the centre of the rickety table, there is an obvious lemonade 
bottle! This scandalous piece of trade propaganda should 
be banished to the limbo to which the “‘ nude women ”’ were 


_ relegated—only to be mysteriously restored at a later date, to 


asite in which they would not be so likely to corrupt the morals 
of the Glasgow proletariate. 


It need only be added that visitors to Glasgow will receive 
a cordial welcome from all, including the police, who are ready 
and willing to send away all motorists who traverse Glasgow’s 
spacious suburban boulevards at a speed a fraction greater 
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than 30 miles an hour with a permanent souvenir of the 
Exhibition in the shape of an endorsement on their licence, 


Some GREAT GOLF. 

As Scotland’s decline in golf has at least once been the 
subject of sad comment in these columns, it is only proper 
to state that the country once again is fairly in the golfing 
limelight. Mrs. Andrew Holm began the good work by win. 
ning the Ladies’ Open Championship, which she had won 
previously in 1934, and she was so obviously the best player 
in the field that it is a wonder that none of the mischances 
befell her which so often are the lot of favourites. The 
Amateur Championship was at Troon, and while no Scot 
was successful on his native heath, we had at least the negative 
satisfaction of knowing that the cup did not fall to Sassenach 
or Irishman. Charles Yates, of Atlanta, thoroughly deserved 
his victory, and besides playing excellent golf, did much to 
reconcile his hosts to an American victory by an unusual 
talent for singing “ A Wee Doch an’ Doris” without giving 
offence to the native ear. But the greatest scenes were 
reserved for St. Andrews, where for the first time since its 
institution in 1922, Great Britain was successful in wi 
the Walker Cup. Unlike so many international contests, 
this has always been a friendly one, and one can only hope 
that some American jurist, smarting under an unlooked-for 
defeat, will not question the eligibility of Irishmen from 
“ Kire ” to play for the British team. Why, in these days of 
complete and republican independence, our latest rebels should 
be any more eligible than Australians or Canadians it is hard 
to say. But on this occasion happily their services did not 
prove indispensable to the British cause. What did decide 
the day was the contribution of Scotland, whose three repre- 
sentatives scored as many points as the whole American team. 
Thomson and Peters won their foursome, and then proceeded 
each to win his single. Kyle, an expatriated but quite 
genuine Scot, also won his single, and great were the rejoicings 
at St. Andrews. It is noteworthy that Yates was the only 
American who won both his foursome and his single, thereby 
justifying not only his championship, but the purity of his 


Scots accent. It now only remains for a Scot to win the | 


Open Championship, an event which (excluding the Scots 


who acquired their greatness in America) has not happened | 


since 1920. As Yates has returned to the States and is not 


competing, it would seem that Scotland’s only hope is James }/ 


Braid, who recently celebrated his entry into his 69th year by 
going round the new course at Walton Heath in 64. 
THEAGES. 
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Anp so the first Test Match has ended in a draw, after a 
phenomenal game in which seven centuries, and more than 
centuries, were piled up—honours in which both sides shared. 
So far it has been made clear that we need not quail before 
this Australian team, grand cricketers as they undoubtedly 
are. We have their equals (with the exception of Bradman) 
in batting, bowling and fielding, and may thus await with 
confidence the second Test at Lord’s on June 24. 

However gloomy may have been the forebodings of some 
of our dismal sporting prophets, there was no spirit of 
defeatism when the English team took the field at Trent 
Bridge. They were Hammond (captain), Hutton, Barnett, 
Edrich, Paynter, Compton, Ames, Sinfield, Verity, Farnes 
and Wright. The Australians included Bradman, McCabe, 
Fingleton, O’Reilly, Badcock, Barnett, Fleetwood-Smith, 
Hassett, McCormick, Brown and Ward. Winning the toss, 
Hammond sent in Barnett and Hutton to bat on a splendidly 
inviting pitch, and these two fellows proceeded straight 
away, after an anxious opening, to show what they thought of 
the Australian bowling. Hutton’s 100 and Barnett’s 126 
showed us something of two at least of our team’s quality. 
Hammond was unlucky enough to be bowled by O'Reilly 
when he had scored but 26, but Compton made his 102 
before he was caught off a ball from Fleetwood-Smith, and 
Paynter, praise to him, was 216 not out when, on the second 
day, Hammond declared with the fine total of 658 for 8. 
Could Australia beat this ? Well, there was Fingleton out for 9, 
Brown for 48 and the devastating Bradman for 51. The great 
achievement of the match was McCabe’s magnificent 232— 
an amazing innings, long to be remembered in cricket history. 
But with a total of 411 the follow-on could not be escaped. 
Prospects of a victory for England looked bright, but as things 
turned out it was the Australians who gained. 

Here arises the question whether Hammond was wise in 
declaring when he did. He set Bradman’s men a difficult task, 
certainly, but their recovery was so courageous and so effective 


_ that on Tuesday our hopes began to dissolve. Well dug-in 


and playing too warily to please the crowd, the Australians 


_ strove to make it a draw—and they did, with a second innings 


total of 427 for 6. Why be annoyed with them ? It is galling 
to us to be robbed of victory by stone-walling, but let us have 
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cricket without acrimony—certainly when we are playing 
against visitors from overseas. 

After a sorry tale of defeats since 1921, we have, for the 
first time, won the Walker Cup, and probably the Americans 
are as surprised as we are ourselves. Would that we could 
note with equal content the result of the Wightman Cup 
matches, which ended on June 11 with another American 
victory—an unbroken sequence since 1930. We were cheered 
and encouraged by our team’s success (7 to 1) against the 
Australian players at Manchester a week earlier, but it was 
another matter to face the ladies from the United States, 
who were to beat us by 5 to 2. Hats should be raised to Miss 
Stammers for her notable victory in the singles over Miss 
Marble; nor shall we forget the achievement of our Miss 
Dearman and Miss Ingram in disposing of Mrs. Wills Moody 
and Miss Bundy in the doubles. For the rest we saw Miss 
Marble beat Miss Scriven, Mrs. Wills Moody beat Miss Scriven 
and Miss Stammers, and Mrs. Fabyan beat Miss Lumb. In 
the first of the doubles Mrs. Fabyan and Miss Marble added 
to their victories in the singles by beating Miss James and 
Miss Lumb. They were all fighting contests, and some spark. 
ling and altogether delightful play was seen, with strokes and 
volleys that aroused the onlookers at times to rare enthusiasm. 
It was a pleasant and gracious scene at the end of it all when 
the Duchess of Kent handed the Cup to Mrs. G. W. Wightman. 

There was excitement during the play for the London 
championships at Queen’s Club, the most notable incident 
being the elimination of Mrs. Wills Moody in the semi-final of 
the Ladies’ Singles. She fell a victim to Fru. S. Sperling 
by 8—6, 6—2; but on the following day in the Final the 
victor failed to take the title from the holder, Mlle. 
Jedrzejowska. 

I had hoped to be able to record the result of the heavy- 
weight contest between Ben Foord of South Africa and Eddie 
Phillips, announced to take place at Harringay on Tuesday, 


June 14. The day before the fight, however, Phillips was | 


found to have a bruised fist, and the affair was put off fora 
week. Let us hope that when it happens it will liven up the 


stagnant boxing situation. Tommy Farr’s Empire title has | 


been undefended since March last year, and it is time that 
something was done about it. The winner of the Foord- 
Phillips fight will be entitled to meet Farr for the title, but 
Farr is in America, where he will find plenty to do, and 
whence he may well be reluctant to return just yet. 


F. G. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the deficiency 
of rain will continue generally. 

(6) That, however, one of these months will bring a return 
of mitigation rains, in many ways similar to the rains 
of last May. 

(c) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
the West of Ireland and will, in general, be mainly 
due to unusually dry weather in the West of the 
British Isles. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That over England the rainfall for July will not 
differ greatly from the average amount, and that the 
total amount will more likely prove to be above than 
below the average. 

(e) That this rainfall will be patchy in character and due 
to instability thundery rains. 

(f) That August will bring a slight deficiency of rain to 
most of the British Isles but that this deficiency will 
not be traceable in Scotland. 

(g) That during September the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will again be below the average. 

(hk) That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
over Ireland and the Western seaboard of England 
and Scotland but not traceable inthe S.E. of England. 

(t) That in the London area and S.E. of England the 
temperature during the coming three months will 
fluctuate considerably at times, but that it will— 
when meaned out—prove to be above the average 
figure for these summer months. 

Remarks :—The official summary of May’s weather says :— 

‘The major part of the country enjoyed a normal rainfall 


distribution during May for the first time since January. ... | 


But it was not until after the 11th that the prolonged spring 
drought really began to break. . . . The more general rains 
were deferred until the last week of the month. . . . A rather 
unusual feature of the disturbed weather at the end of the 


month was the strong westerly winds and coastal gales in the ; 


extreme South on the 29th... . 


Dunpoynge, 11.vi.38. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT LORD MILNER SAID 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 
Sir,—Amid the storm and stress which presently beset 


us, one may find guidance and stimulus in the thoughts of 
the late Viscount Milner. See the essay, ‘‘ Our Undeveloped 
|} Estate,” published in Questions of the Hour, 1923, from which 
I append an extract :— 


“Those who, in their enthusiasm for a wider world-embracing 
League, are indifferent to the maintenance of the League of British 
Nations, run the risk of throwing away the substance for the shadow. 
Whatever may be our hopes of a future reign of ‘ peace upon earth 
and goodwill to men,’ we have to face the ugly fact that international 
relations to-day present in too many cases the picture of a seething 
mass of ‘envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness.’ That we 
should use our influence for what it is worth, as I believe we are using 
it, to promote a better spirit, is indubitable. But our first duty is to 
preserve, amid the surrounding chaos ever threatening to engulf it, 
that nucleus of stability and order, that great organisation for the 
maintenance of peace and the encouragement of mutual helpfulness 
among something like one-third of the human race, which we call the 
British Empire. With the infinite variety of races, in all stages of 
civilisation, which compose that Empire, with the diversity of con- 
stitutions, the multitude of conflicting interests which exist within 
its borders, it is itself the theatre of many dissensions. But the great 
fact remains, that those dissensions are kept within bounds. The 
racial antipathy which impels the white settlers of South Africa to 
resist Indian emigration does not end in war between India and South 
Africa. A serious difference of opinion between the British and 
Canadian Governments on a financial question of great importance 
does not lead to a breach between Great Britain and Canada. It is 
referred, almost as a matter of course, to an arbitrator and settled in a 
few months. Thus there is already in existence, in practical operation 
over a great part of the world, an agency to promote those very objects 
which the all-embracing League of Nations, as yet in the far distance, 
is intended to secure. The British Empire, keeping the peace within 
its own borders, bound in its own interest, by the very nature of its 
constitution, to ‘seek peace and ensue it’ everywhere, is the most 
powerful bulwark in the world to-day against the spread of inter- 
national discord.” 


I am, Sir, 

Highfield, Your obedient servant, 

Keevil, HERBERT BRYAN. 
Trowbridge. 

June, 1938. 
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‘“ SHAKESPEARE’S VITAL SECRET ” 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review 


Srr,—May I add some critical observations to the corre. 
spondence raised by Mr. Lucas’s book and his inductively 
reasoned conclusion. Supporting and extending the scholarly 
investigations of M. Abel Lefranc it may be granted that Mr, 
Lucas makes out such an overwhelming case for William 
Stanley, Sixth Earl of Derby, as the real author of Shakes. 
peare’s plays and poems, that no unprejudiced enquirer can 
ignore his thesis. 

Among the many converging lines of evidence he adduces, 
raising the probability to a high degree, there seems to be, 
however, one outstanding difficulty. I refer, of course, to the 
dedications in the first Folio of 1623, edited by Ben Jonson, 
who with his colleagues would appear to saddle the plays 
on the Stratford actor. Until it can be proved that they 
deliberately acquiesced in thus concealing the real identity of 


the author (as there are cogent reasons for believing they did) 


the identity of this author must still remain uncertain. 


In considering the evidence on this supreme issue it is 
well to distinguish carefully between established fact and 
surmise or probability, however reasonable. The crux of 
Mr. Lucas’s case lies in the written evidence of the “ three 
Johns ’’—Marston, Davies and Speed. The first of these 
apparently indicates that Shakespeare must have been a 
Knight of the Garter with a faithless wife, and thus limits 
the field of enquiry. Davies’ epigram un-ambiguously states 
that Shakespeare might have been a “companion for a 
King” (interpreted as consort for a Queen, reasonably in 
view of the interchangeability of the terms Prince and Queen 
in those days), but the epigram further states that he might 
have been a King himself “‘ of the meaner sort,’ which can 
be proved by appeal to similar uses of this phrase elsewhere 
and to the authority of Shakespeare’s text itself (Henry VI 
(1), Act II, Se. V) to mean through the female line. This 


narrows down the field to the few individuals who could lay | 


claim to the throne in this way. 

Speed’s reference to “N.D.” and “his poet” certainly 
indicates Shakespeare, and since Speed identified ‘‘ N.D.” 
with Parsons, the Jesuit who claimed the sixth Earl of Derby 
as his favourite successor on the throne to Queen Elizabeth, 
it only remains to be proved conclusively that “his poet” 
was identical with Parsons’ candidate for the Crown. Un- 
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fortunately here the line of reasoning is indirect and subtle 
and so less convincing. It involves an uncertainty which may 
be schematically indicated as below in an equation of 
identity, where the equality sign = means proved and : : : not 
strictly proved. 

N.D. = Nicholas Doleman = Parsons. 

His poet (Wm. Shakespeare ::: His candidate (Sixth 

Earl of Derby). 

In my view, before the dotted lines can be accepted as real 
equality (=) more evidence must be forthcoming, but mean- 
time by taking Speed’s testimony in conjunction with that of 
Davies it may be reasonably claimed, as does Mr. Lucas, 
that the poet and candidate were identical. 

It is ‘“‘ devoutly to be wished ” that further documentary 
evidence may be found bearing on this great problem and 
that Mr. Lucas will not be discouraged by adverse criticism. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. W. TITHERLEY. 

Itchen Abbas Manor, 

near Winchester, Hants. 
June, 1938. 


“THE INDIAN CONGRESS MARCHES ON” 


To THE EpiTorR oF The National Review 


Smr,—As public attention has been mainly concentrated 
on European affairs and Japan, Mr. French’s more informa- 
tive article is most opportune as it gives the latest news of 
the seditious activities of Congress. 

As practically all questions on India are disallowed in 
Parliament, that source of information is closed, so the 
public are not aware of the true state of India. 

Mr. French in his article quotes the Congress pledge: 
“We believe, therefore, that India must sever British con- 
nection and attain complete independence ”—no words could 
be plainer or less liable to misconstruction. Evidently 
Congress hope to finally follow the example of Ireland, and 
Lord Carson’s prophecy, “‘ India will follow Ireland,” will 
come only too true. 


Yours, etc., 
Minden, W. R. J. Eis, 
Brackendale Road, Major (retired). 
Camberley. 


June, 1938. 
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YIELDING 


To THE Epritor or The National Review 


Smr,—In the “ Episodes of the Month ” of your last issue 
I read the following lines about the dangers of the European 
situation in May: ‘“ The policy of yielding to German demands 
since the war has produced the Nazi régime—— ” 

The author of these lines is very probably right. One can 
often read the same thing in French papers, but I wonder if 
it was possible to do anything else than yield to German 
demands ? 

Of course, if we had been firmer and stuck to our rights, 
Germany would have needed more time to become stronger ; 
but nothing could have prevented her from becoming— 
sooner or later—the dangerous and powerful country she is now. 

In a prophetic book called Les Conséquences politiques de 
la paix, printed in 1920, Jacques Bainville explained what the 
peace treaties ought to have been. His idea was that the 
Hapsburg monarchy ought to have been spared and that the 
different German states ought to have been restored to the 
independence they had before 1871. 

Many people thought those ideas old-fashioned. But a 
few days ago I happened to read what a German author, 
Max von Armin, writes about the subject: one can see the 
kind of treaty Germany expected. 


“T am sorry to have to touch at one of the greatest problems of 
national psychology of these last fifty or sixty years. But I have to 
say in a few words that, on our account, foreigners have been victims 
of the strangest illusions. 

‘* Bismarck’s construction was far from having, under William I 
or William II, the solidity they thought it had. 

“On the contrary, it was very limited and exceedingly superficial. 

“TI don’t think anybody realised that, in Europe. Very happily, 
though! For, after the armistice, and in spite of the sufferings shared 
together, a centrifugal power of decay was consuming, Germany, and 
the German confederation was on the very verge of falling to pieces. 
It depended only on a little intelligence and lucidness from the French 
and English ministers 


“‘T am thinking of what Mathias Erzberger and Walter Rathenau — 


told me. In a letter from the latter, in the beginning of 1920, he wrote: 
‘The peace is sanctioned. Thank God the trouble is over: they didn’t 
separate Bavaria nor the Rhineland ; they didn’t shake the old tree, from 
which almost all the fruits would have fallen. What they took is 
nothing, when we think of what they might have taken.’” 


I should think these lines are sufficient to make us think. 
Their meaning can be trusted to be true, being written by 4 
German. 
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Our generosity—not to say our foolishness—is at the 
pottom of all our present and future troubles. 
Yours sincerely, 
23, Boulevard Beauséjour, KE. DE GAIGNERON. 


Paris. 
June, 1938. 


WILD TALK IN VIENNA 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


S1r,—The following might interest your readers. A friend 
just returned from Vienna, where she and her husband had 
lived for four years, heard some curious and very wild talk 
there. The Nazis told her that they would have Czecho- 
slovakia this month, Hungary as soon as the corn is in, and 
all British colonies within three years. They will then put 
the Duke of Windsor back on the Throne ! 

One day two Nazis in the street asked her why she was not 
wearing a swastika. She said she was English. The two 
men then got either side of her saying, “‘ Come along to our 
headquarters, we want women to scrub the streets.” She 
managed to get to the British Consul, and was, of course, 
let off this task, but the adventure was disagreeable and the 
boasting of the Nazis very offensive. 

‘We cannot be surprised at the wild talk of all the Germans 
mean to do. This is encouraged by their leaders in every way. 
Deutschland Uber Alles—to them—means Germany on top 
of the world ! 

Yours truly, 


ANGLO-GERMAN. 
June, 1938. 


ENGLAND UNDER CONCRETE 


To tHE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—You publish in your May issue a letter from Mr. 
George W. Jones, of Haverfordwest, beneath the caption 
“England Under Concrete.” 
| It may well be that farmers of Pembrokeshire find the 
roads in that county sufficient for their needs. It is not, 
_ however, the opinion of agriculturists in Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire, for example, who complain bitterly that they 
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cannot market their produce with the despatch and econom 
they require because the road system is still as planned in the 
18th century. 

The British Road Federation represents fifty-five [sic] 
national organisations themselves representing almost every 
industry in the country. It certainly advocates the con. 
struction of a limited number of new trunk roads, but it also 
demands that these new roads should be secured absolutely 
from all forms of lateral development. As they would be 
motorways they would include the provision for the passage 
over or under of all necessary cross traffic. There would 
be accordingly no disturbance to the farmer, except the logs 
of the actual land on which the construction was effected, 
This would be bought at current prices. And it should be 
noticed that one mile of such road requires only 10.3 acres of 
land. Suppose we used 20,000 acres for new motor-roads 
stretched out from Cornwall to Scotland ; haven’t we allowed 
2,000,000 acres to go out of use since 1913? Shouldn’t we 
bring a great deal of that land back into cultivation before 
bewailing the 20,000 acres ? 

Such limited construction, say, an addition of 1 per cent. 
to our road mileage, would hardly lay a double charge for 
maintenance on future industry. There would be, however, a 
marked relief in the burden now borne by all industry, includ- 
ing, of course, the great industry of agriculture, imposed upon 
it by the delays, the damage and the death resulting from our 
present inadequate road system. 

IT am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
C. Boyp Bowmay. 

3, Collingham Road, 

May, 1938. 


[Our italics. 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.) 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE OLD DIPLOMACY 


Tye LIFE OF JULES CaAMBON. By Geneviéve Tabouis. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. F. Atkinson. (Cape, 15s.) In 
the revulsion of feeling which followed the shock of the Great 
War, well-meaning people laid down certain canons of con- 
duct, the observance of which would preserve the world from 
a like calamity in future. Chief among these doctrines was 
the substitution of the New Diplomacy for the Old. Nations 
should no longer be committed to secret and nefarious under- 
takings through the machinations of professional experts ; 
treaties must be submitted to the searchlight of public opin- - 
io. In furtherance of this principle, overdriven Cabinet 
Ministers have travelled to a bewildering succession of Con- 
ferences and League Councils, pursued by a buzzing swarm of 
newspaper correspondents. ‘The last few months, however, 
have seen an agreement concluded on the old plan. The 
British Ambassador in Rome, Lord Perth, has held con- 
versations with the Italian Foreign Minister, Count Ciano ; 
Count Grandi, Italy’s accredited representative at St. James’s, 
has likewise kept in touch with the Foreign Office in London. 
There has ensued, in the space of a few weeks, with no 
apparent friction or difficulty, a treaty of appeasement which 
has been hailed with heartfelt relief throughout Europe as a 
real contribution to the healing of a tormented world. It 
looks as if there were something to be said for the old way 
of doing things, despite the protests of the literary and 
political ideologues who enjoy so privileged a position in the 
correspondence columns of the Times. 

Those who wish to inform themselves as to the principles 
and methods of pre-War diplomacy will find their answer in 
the Life of Jules Cambon. Although his birth, family history 
and upbringing gave no grounds for anticipating such a 


_ development, he was that rare and precious product, a born 


and finished diplomatist. Mme. Tabouis, the author of this 
biography, is his niece by marriage. As her articles in the 
uvre testify, her political opinions differ widely from those 
of her uncle, but in writing his life she has sunk herself com- 
pletely. Her material is almost wholly drawn from Cambon’s 
own despatches, diary and letters ; she has contrived, albeit 
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in somewhat rambling fashion, to bring her hero to life jp 
his own words. It is an autobiography by another hand 
The result is a readable and fascinating book, excellently 
translated by Mr. Atkinson. 

Jules Cambon was the younger of the two sons of Martin 
Cambon, a leather merchant. He was born in Paris in 1845 
and lost his father four years later. His mother, a woman of 
strong character who had an abiding influence over her sons, 
brought them up in a small flat in the rue de Rennes, while 
their holidays were spent in the peaceful presbytére of their 
uncle, the Abbé Larue, at Bourg-la-Reine. 

There is no space here to describe the rungs of the ladder 
which carried Paul and Jules Cambon to the embassies of 
London, Washington, Madrid and Berlin. Both young men 
possessed boundless energy and an outstanding personality ; 
they attracted to the little rooms in the Rue de Rennes a 
circle of youthful, ardent politicians and littérateurs and thus 
gained the notice of such leaders as Thiers, Jules Ferry and 
Gambetta. Jules Cambon fought in the ranks through the 
war of 1870 and then entered politics as chef de cabinet to 
Jules Simon, Minister of Education. From thence he passed 
into Government service as prefect, successively, of Con- 
stantine in Algeria, Lille and the Rhone. In 1891 he was 
appointed Governor of Algeria and six years later, at the age 
of 52, he entered diplomatic life as French Ambassador to 
the United States. 

He arrived to find Washington in the midst of a difficult 
situation. The American Government was in a state of 

owing irritation over the anarchy reigning in the island 
of Cuba and the inability of the Spanish Government to restore 
settled conditions in their own colony. Strained relations 
were hardening into war. The Washington salons hummed 
with the crisis, and at a party given by Senator Boardman the 
daughter of the house, while dispensing refreshments, sud- 
denly attacked Cambon. And you, monsieur |’ Ambassa- 
deur, are you for America or for Spain?” ‘“ Thank you, 
Mademoiselle, neither tea nor chocolate,” was the smiling 
reply. The word went round, Cambon rose in his colleagues’ 
estimation. 

He had shown that he could pick his way on eggshells, 
but a harder test was in store. The Spanish Ambassador 
in Paris invoked the aid of France in settling the Hispano- 
American differences, and as war fever grew in the United 
States Cambon found himself practically in the position of a 
mediator. After the outbreak of hostilities in 1898 two 
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2 in | crushing disasters at sea overwhelmed the Spanish arms and 
ind, | the defeated Government entrusted him with the task of 
atly | negotiating peace in their name. A request surely unique in 
history, which speaks volumes for the standards of pre-war 
tin | diplomatists, for such an arrangement would be inconceivable 
845 ; to-day. Through a torrid Washington summer, he toiled at 
nof | his unpleasant task. There was no prospect of securing easy 
ns, , terms for Spain. The humanitarian ideals which had driven 
hile | the United States into war for the liberation of Cuba had 
heir | evaporated into a determination to annex the island. The 
American Army, riddled with fever, was in no state to carry 
der } on the war, but, unluckily for Spain, Cambon only learned 
,of | this after he had signed the Protocol putting an end to the 
nen | fighting. Peace was finally concluded in December, 1898, and 
ty; | Cambon handed to Spain from the United States Government 
§ . a cheque for thirty million dollars, the price for the cession of 
hus | the Philippines. Spain was not ungrateful, and when in 
and ¢ 1903 he was transferred from Washington to the Court of 
the | Madrid, the Spaniards welcomed him with open arms. 


to The War was still eleven years distant, but the shadow 
sed | of German aggression already darkened the European sky. 
on- | The loss of Cuba and the Philippines had lowered Spain’s 
was | power and prestige and she therefore sought outside support. 
age | France, wishing to defend her Algerian frontier against the 
to } excesses and disorder rife in the Shereefian Empire, aspired 
to a Protectorate over Eastern Morocco. Cambon realised 
ult { that the situation could be best met by an understanding 
of | between Great Britain, France, and Spain, for the protection 
und | of their interests in north-west Africa. In April, 1904, Lord 
ore | Lansdowne and Paul Cambon signed the London Agreement 
ons } recognising French interests in Morocco ; five months later 
ned | Jules Cambon brought about an accord between France and 
the { Spain in the same region. Such agreements, however peace- 
ud- | fully intended, were not to the liking of Germany, a Power in 
sa- | no way concerned with the Western Mediterranean. In 
ou, | March, 1905, the German Emperor landed at Tangier and in 
i May the Sultan, incited by Germany, demanded an inter- 
es’ | national Conference on Moroccan affairs. The French Prime 
Minister gave way, sacrificing Delcassé, his Foreign Minister, 
lls, | in the process. 
dor Germany’s triumph, was, however, short-lived. The 
no- | Algeciras Conference left France and Spain in possession of 
ted | all the rights and safeguards they required. Much of its suc- 
fa} cess was due to the patient vigilance of the French Ambassa- 
wo | dor in Madrid. He was always at hand to lend an ear to 
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Spanish proposals and to counteract the insidious lures of 
Germany. Diplomatic skill had got the better of the arch 
mischiefmaker, but the Russian Ambassador warned his 
French colleague that an incessant watch must be kept in 
case of a further crisis. His warning was justified, but } 
that time Cambon had been appointed to represent France 
in Berlin. 

He reached his new post in the spring of 1907. His task 
there, as he saw it, was to keep his own country informed ag 
to German policy and at the same time maintain peace 
between two great nations. No easy path to follow; the 
Emperor’s constant boutades kept everyone on tenterhooks, 
a huge and unnecessary fleet was growing alongside of a 
gigantic army; the German Chancellor, Biilow, weary of 
coping with Imperial moods, resigned. Jules Cambon’s 
contributions to the cause of peace during those anxious 
pre-war years have not received the attention they deserve, 


The Moroccan quarrel, though superficially healed, was 
in reality a running sore. In 1909 Cambon signed, with 
Baron von Schoen, an agreement granting trade con. 
cessions to Germany in Morocco in return for the recognition 
of French rights. In 1911 de Kiderlen Wachter replaced 
Baron von Schoen at the Wilhelmstrasse. The new Minister 
suddenly put forward extensive colonial demands, including 
the reversion of the whole French Congo as compensation for 
French rights in Morocco ; the gunboat Panther anchored at 
Agadir, ostensibly to protect German nationals, in reality to 
enforce German claims. Cambon had good reason to believe 
that the General Staff in Berlin were seriously laying plans 
for disembarking a force on the Moroccan coast. He started 
at once for Paris, collected there a gathering of the leading 
Ministers as well as the French Ambassadors at the British, 


Italian, and Russian Courts, and brought them to see that a | 


free hand for France in Morocco and a final settlement of the 
matter were worth colonial concessions elsewhere. He re- 
turned to Berlin with power to negotiate with de Kiderlen 
on the lines he had laid down. The duel between the two 
men was long and bitter, yet each learned to respect and 
value his opponent, both as an adversary and a man. In 
the Convention which emerged, Germany forswore all rights 
in North-West Africa, commercial or otherwise, in favour of 
France, and in return received a portion of the French Congo, 
with an outlet to the Atlantic. As with most treaties of 
mutual concession, the convention satisfied neither side. In 
Berlin, the Minister for the Colonies resigned ; in Paris, M. 
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Dérouléde cut Cambon dead. The two protagonists knew, 
however, that they had saved the peace of Europe. ‘“‘ The 
only thing I am proud of,” wrote Cambon, “ is that I avoided 
war in 1911.” 

The three years’ delay was valuable to his country, and it 
is worth remembering that in 1914, owing to this convention, 
there was not even a crumpled roseleaf to disturb political 
relations between France and Germany. That fact did not 

revent Germany from declaring war and pouring her armies 
into France. When supping with the devil you need a long 
spoon, but all that man could do to avert the struggle, Cam- 
bon, the arch exponent of the Old Diplomacy, had done. 

There ensued the terrible days of strain which preceded 
the outbreak of war in 1914. From the start, Cambon felt 
that there was “nothing doing” with Germany. “I feel 
myself,” he said, “‘ swept along like a cork in the stream.” 
He therefore devoted himself to backing up his brother Paul 
in his struggle to persuade Great Britain to enter the war. 
On July 26, Jules took upon himself to tell von Jagow that 
Great Britain would fight. ‘‘ You have your information,” 
replied the Minister, “‘ and we have ours. We are certain of 
the neutrality of England.” Three days later the Frenchman 
was able to repeat his assurance with greater authority, and 
that night Lichnowsky’s telegram spread stupefaction and 
dismay through the Wilhelmstrasse. Despite his diplomatic 
immunity, Cambon and his staff left Berlin amid an explosion 
of German insults and rudeness. 

During the war his talents were employed as Secretary 
General for Foreign Affairs under Briand, who combined the 
posts of Président du Conseil and Foreign Minister, and when, 
in November, 1917, Clémenceau became head of the Govern- 
ment, he called on Cambon to assist him as an adviser. Cam- 
bon’s diary during those years abounds with shrewd com- 
ments, though he falls into one curious error. In setting down 
Clémenceau’s account of the Doullens Conference, he says 
that Mr. Lloyd George took the leading part, whereas it is 
well known that Lord Milner was the responsible British 
_ Minister in charge, and Lloyd George was not even present. 

There were lighter moments, even in war time. One 
morning in 1918, Cambon walked into Clémenceau’s room to 
announce his own election to the Académie Frangaise. The 
Président du Conseil raised his beetling brows to glance at his 
subordinate : ‘‘ Comique,’’ he remarked, and resumed his 
writing. The recipient of a signal honour felt a twinge of 
disappointment. He tried again, “It might happen to you, 
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M. le Président.”” The latter looked up once more: “ Phys 
comique,” and the subject dropped—irretrievably. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book deals 
with Cambon’s work as a French delegate to negotiate the 
Peace Treaty. Of his many caustic descriptions, one illustra. 
tion must suffice. In discussing the frontier of Czecho. 
Slovakia difficulties arose. Economically, geographically, 
and strategically, the former frontier of Bohemia was the 
only possible one, though it meant the inclusion of three 
million Germans in the new State. President Wilson remarked 
that America was not interested in strategy. ‘‘ I reminded 
him,” says Cambon, that just as fire brigades arouse interest 
in those living close to a fire, so do strategical considerations 
weigh with people who are every day exposed to war.” The 
second American delegate here invoked the aid of the League 
of Nations. ‘‘ I remarked that it might be well to ascertain 
how the League was going to function before putting ow 
trust in it.” The echoes of that discussion thunder in ow 
ears to-day ! 

The signing of the Treaty of Versailles brought little 
respite to our ambassador. For twelve years—from 1919 to 
1931—he presided over the Council of Ambassadors in the 
Salon de l’Horloge at the Quai d’Orsay, a body of diplomatic 
representatives of the Great Powers appointed to carry out 
various clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. His vast ex. 
perience, his shrewdness, his gift for genial friendship, above 
all, his sense of humour, made him an ideal chairman. We 
realise, as we look back, that the early successes of the League 
of Nations were largely due to the tactful operations of a body 


of men drawn from the old Diplomatic Service. When he | 


died, in 1935, at the ripe age of ninety, he left behind hima 
little volume, Le Diplomate, which sums up the wisdom he had 
learned. He had served his country and his generation well 
because he never attempted the impossible, but was content 
to do the best he could in a faulty and difficult world. He was 


not concerned to bring his own name into the newspaper | 
headlines ; true to the best traditions of his service, he was 
ready to risk his own future career for his country’s good as | 


he saw it. His success is a living illustration of the truth that 
publicity and “ pi-jaw ’—however estimable in themselves— 
are clumsy tools wherewith to adjust the delicate mechanism 
of human and international relationships. 


Mary; Maxsz, 
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FARMING 

Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer is known to many agriculturalists 
like the writer who are outside the more esoteric circles of 
Dr. Steiner’s immediate followers. His latest book, ‘‘ Bro- 
Dynamic FARMING AND GARDENING ”’ (Rudolf Steiner Pub- 
lishing Co., London, price 10s. 6d.), deserves wide attention 
by those who have the future of the nation’s health at heart. 
The first forty pages of the book describe the dangers of a 
world famine spiritual and physical, due to the neglect of the 
soil and faulty agriculture. While this danger hangs over us 
we can, least of all, afford to neglect our own soil. Here is 
a cud which every statesman worthy of the name can chew ; 
for Dr. Pfeiffer has described the folly of land wasted through 
erosion and soil mining for cheap food in language which all 
can understand. The importance of his work is as useful 
on the constructive side. His recommendations for the 
proper methods of husbandry are probably caviare to the 
orthodox “‘ progressive ’’ who thinks in terms of ‘‘ economic ” 
yields and overlooks the ultimate deterioration of the land 
and the health of those who eat its products. His work, 
whatever controversy there may be over the technical details 
of the methods advocated, is based on human wisdom and 
profound observation. The human wisdom is that the farm, 
and indeed the soil, of a nation is an organism made up of all 
its parts; for a one-sided agriculture brings its own retribu- 
tion. Farming is not a factory but a complex biological 
process beginning and ending with the soil. His observation 
includes not only the accumulated knowledge of generations, 
but using that knowledge, he has expanded it with a pene- 
trating eye and co-ordinated it with an acute and practical 
brain. His suggestions concerning the inter-relationship be- 
tween plant and soil and all things growing upon it, should 
form the basis of future experiments in laboratory and in the 
field, when our scientists have thrown up the failing scent 
of work on virus and poison spray. The book is worth reading 
because, while it points the principles of all sound farming, it 
acknowledges the infinite variation between field and field, 
and suggests a new archeology, which is exploration to re- 
discover the lost wisdom of our farming ancestors. It is 
anti-doctrinaire. 


OUR MOTHER EARTH 
FamMinE IN Enouanp. By Lord Lymington (Witherby, 
7s. 6d.). Lord Lymington can take credit for being the first 
to state in literary form self-evident truths that the modern 
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age has so far refused to face. No one can afford to ignore 
Famine in England, for its author possesses special qualifica. 
tions for his task. He has farmed both in the New World 
and in Hampshire ; he has been a Member of the House of 
Commons and has served on the Milk Marketing Board. 
as a past Chairman of the Navy League he has studied 
problems of defence and his connection with the English 
Mistery proves that he realizes the need for a new political 
outlook. Backed by this experience, he has assessed the 
precarious nature of our island existence and reached certain 
conclusions which may seem far-fetched to any but the 
true realist. The claims of the soil are so constantly 
ignored in this artificial age that we are apt to forget that 
food is grown and that the machine cannot reproduce itself, 
The author insists first on the need of food (especially fresh 
food) reserves in time of war. The Budget speech revealed, 
shortly after the appearance of Famine in England, that 
supplies of wheat have been laid in, but Lord Lymington is 
critical of the methods actually employed. He paints a 
terrifying picture of our world sources of supply and attributes 
soil erosion and the encroachment of desert throughout the 
world to bad husbandry and the appraising of false values 
of “ profit’ over ‘“‘ subsistence.” He shows that chemical 
manures do not take the place of humus even in British 
soil and points out that health-giving food must be grown 
on healthy land. Farmers will be interested in his technical 
references to agriculture, such as the disappearance of folded 
sheep and the deterioration of grassland. 

Despite its technical information the book possesses great 
literary charm. Many of the author’s phrases will linger 
in the mind. ‘‘ Munitions are the material of war, but food 
is the munition of life.” ‘‘ The railways and ships of the world 
ply to and fro, with the products of exploited labour in 
exchange for the products of exploited land. Sand comes to 
African grassland so that niggers can buy bicycles.” Dealing 
with death duties and the alienation of real estate for profit 
regardless of its agricultural value, he says: ‘“* Not one 
generation but many go to the knowledge of each field. 
Nothing is so precious for the stability of a nation as love and 
tenacity of a particular piece of land. To treat land as 4 
marketable chattel is to undermine the very foundation 
of national life.” 


HOLIDAY READING 
Sure oF THE Line. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph, 
7s. 6d.). Scoop. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman & Hall, 
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1s, 6d.) NIGHTINGALE Woop. By Stella Gibbons. (Long- 
mans, 8s. 6d.). THE Dream Prevars. By Maud Diver. 
(Murray, 8s. 6d.). No living author equals Mr. Forester 
in telling a tale of adventure. In A Ship of the Line 
the reader sets sail again with Captain Hornblower from 
Plymouth to the Spanish Mediterranean coast. Nelson is 
dead but the storm-tossed watch of the British Fleet. still 
+ hampers Napoleon’s Peninsular campaign. Hornblower’s ship 
is one of a squadron commanded by the husband of Lady 
Barbara of The Happy Return. Hornblower contrives to per- 
form staggering deeds, independently of the rest of the squadron, 
with his usual outward assurance and inward diffidence. 
He embarks upon that most difficult form of warfare, com- 
bined operations on sea and land, and scores ringing successes 
against the French Army on the Spanish coast of the Gulf of 
Lyons. The story leaves Captain Hornblower with his luck 
very much in abeyance, but obviously Mr. Forester means 
to tell us more on a subsequent occasion. We shall await 
the sequel with pleasant anticipation ; these books are much 
more than tales of adventure. They make the happenings 
of that iron time live before us, style, writing, historical 
colour, character drawing, all are as good as they can be. 


It is a moot question whether the lords of the Press will 
in future compete for the services of Mr. Evelyn Waugh as 
a Special Correspondent of renown, or whether they will 
decide to shun his caustic humour for good. Scoop is a 
gloriously funny skit on the ways of newspaper owners, mana- 
gers and correspondents. John Courteney Boot, a young, 
impecunious and dilettante writer about the West End, with 
an unlucky love entanglement hanging round his neck, is 


anxious to get away from London. A smart, female, busy- 
body friend secures for him from Lord Copper, the owner 
of The Daily Beast, the job of War Correspondent in the latest 
African struggle. The Management of the paper, through a 
pardonable misunderstanding, send out his cousin, William 
Boot, a retiring and inarticulate country gentleman who 
occasionally contributes Rural Comments to the paper. The 
story of William’s experiences among his fellow reporters is 
devastatingly funny; it is the kind of humour which kills. 
William, conscientious and unimaginative, yet possessed of a 
modicum of consistency and commonsense, scores the “ scoop ” 
in the long run ; yet when he returns home as the hero of the 
hour, it is his cousin John who is entertained by Lord Copper 
at a complimentary banquet and who receives the knighthood. 
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The book is a perfect piece of workmanship of its kind ; it js 
fun, by turns broad and subtle, raised to the nth degree, with 
a waspish sting in its tail. 

Miss Gibbons has written pleasanter books than Night. 
ingale Wood. Yet many of us have felt, as she does, the 
contrast between the dark dewy wood where the nightingales 
are singing their hearts out to celebrate courtship and family 
prospects, and the conventional terre-d-terre preoccupations 
of the men and women who live within earshot, yet never for 
a moment realise the beauty and passion which surrounds 
them. Hopelessly unattractive as the characters appear at 
first sight, the author’s skill draws out in each of them a 
human side which enlists our understanding. Mr. Withers, 
the domestic tyrant, his mind focussed on the safety of his 
investments ; Mrs. Withers, the patient wife who, when con. 
fronted by an overdose of poison, would certainly say, from 
sheer force of habit: ‘“‘ I wouldn’t worry about it, dear, if 
I were you’; masculine Madge, who ekes out a starved and 
thwarted existence by means of a dog, golf and the child 
of her dead héros de roman ; Tina, the cleverest of them, who 
in sheer despair marries the chauffeur and makes a success 
of it; Viola, with the mind of a shopgirl, yet straight and 
decent, who contracts the one alliance of the family ; they are 
all true to life, can be found in any neighbourhood. They 
each make a job of it, more or less, in the face of difficulties, 
and we are glad of it, though conscious that whatever the 
future may have in store for them, they will never hear the 
nightingales. 

Mrs. Diver, in The Dream Prevails, carries on her campaign 
for the ideal solution of British and native problems in India. 
Her counsels would carry greater weight could she be per- 
suaded to see that country as it is and not as, in the interests 
of Romance, she would like it to be. Hindustan is not exclus- 
ively, or even mainly, inhabited by highbred Rajputs and 
Pathans, or serene-minded Brahmin Judges. [If it were, the 
problems of British-Indian relations might indeed exist, but 
they would be very different from those which confront us 
to-day. She is right in saying that India can never be gov- 
erned by the ballot-box, but depressingly vague in her 
alternatives. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
SrcTaRian History. By G. G. Coulton (The Wessex Press, 
2s. 6d.). Inquisirion anpD Lisrerty. By G. C. Coulton 
(Heinemann, 15s.)._ The schoolboy in us enjoys a scholastic 
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row among “ ushers,” especially when the combined ages of 
the protagonists exceed the span of three golden weddings. 
In Sectarian History the doyen of English Protestant his- 
torians assaults Father Thurston, his Jesuit opposite number, 
who, with his fellow Roman apologists, condemns the monu- 
mental researches of the American Quaker writer, Dr. C. H. 
Lea, as historically valueless. Dr. Coulton’s defence of Lea, 
and incidentally of himself, also embraces Lord Acton, a 

at Roman Catholic historian, whose works are on the 
Index, and other candid Romanist scholars such as the abbé 
Vacandard. Dr. Coulton is left in possession of the field 
because Father Thurston resorts to a half-hearted and 
waspish guerrilla warfare. The Protestant’s “ rightness ”’ 
is, however, irritating, since his tactics are those of an irate 
terrier rather than an angry bloodhound. His opponent’s 
plea that ‘‘ it does not seem to me worth while to waste time ” 
on these questions has some justification. 

Dr. Coulton is a fine historian who has blazed a pioneer’s 
path through the tangle of medieval history; he is also 
the father of a first-rate historical school, but he so enjoys 
rubbing the gilt off the gingerbread of ‘‘ Merrie England ”’ 
and “ Holy Church ” that the general reader wonders why 
he has given a lifetime to the study of an era which seems 
to him mainly squalid. His passion for sapping and mining 
along the whole front mars his otherwise interesting In- 
quisition and Liberty. There is an admirable preamble 
on early heresies and the Church’s methods of dealing with 
them, and also an exhaustive account of the working of the 
Inquisition, but the author only hints at the real case against 
the Holy Office. When it was instituted in the thirteenth 
century, the Inquisition was an improvement on the old 
“hue and cry’ heresy hunt, which had degenerated into a 
crusade conducted by landgrabbing laymen. The thirteenth 
century, however, saw the highwater mark of the Church’s 
spiritual and organic power ; with the growth of wealth and 
political quarrels “‘ rigor mortis ” set in; and the Inquisition 
eventually reflected only the dead hand of blind authority. 
It not only failed in its main objective of arresting heresy in 
southern France, but was destined to see the larger part 
of Europe desert the true fold. From the start it had tended 
to widen the breach it was designed to heal, so that more 
than half Christendom is to-day heretical and even among 
the faithful it operates but rarely, an appropriate end to a 
hated institution. 
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SOLDIER AND ADMINISTRATOR 
WALLENSTEIN, by Francis Watson (Chatto & Windus, lbs), 
Few historians have had the good fortune to find a hero, 
dead these three hundred years, whose life is so full of topical] 
interest, but Mr. Watson has earned his luck, for he combines 
hard study and serious thought with a ready pen and a senge 
of humour. Wallenstein’s father was a Sudeten Deutsch, 
his mother a Bohemian and his first wife a Moravian heiress, 
His favourite light cavalry were Croats and his Duchy of 
Friedland lay north of Prague, in the centre of what may yet 
become the cockpit of Europe. He dreamed of a united 
Germany under Hapsburg Vienna and went further than 
any German towards achieving this ideal. To most English. 
men Wallenstein is but the bloody twin of Tilly and both 
seem to us true sons of Attila, but this book credits him 
with the qualities of Richelieu, Gustavus Adolphus and 
Strafford. The measure of the man can be seen in the ordering 
of his duchy and the administration of his—in those days— 
unprecedently vast armies. Tilly the victorious and his 
opponent, Mansfield the ever-defeated, pillaged the country. 
side: Wallenstein exacted taxes from the rich merchants 
and landowners but protected the peasants and insisted that 
crops be encouraged. His own duchy grew so prosperous 
that it largely fed and maintained his armies. Born a 
Lutheran, he soon became a Catholic, yet showed none of the 
blind zeal of a convert. In Friedland and in his armies he 
gave equal chances of promotion to Catholic and Protestant 
and complete liberty of worship. His was the only force 
capable of withstanding, and eventually killing, the Swedish 
king. In treating with neutral or defeated German princes 
his terms were liberal and humane. He wished to weld them 
in a political if not a religious alliance against Gustavus 
Adolphus, who aimed at making North Germany a Swedish 
province. After the death of Gustavius Adolphus, Wallenstein 
was anxious to conclude a generous peace with Protestant 
Saxony and Brandenburg, provided they would unite to drive 
out the Swedes and thus put an end to the Thirty Years 
War. But he had lost the confidence of the Emperor, now 
entirely in the hands of the Jesuits, and his own mysterious 
intrigues and obstinate silences contributed to his downfall. 
Ferdinand likewise dreamed of extending Hapsburg rule to 
the Baltic, but nearer his heart was the cry: “ Better 4 
desert than a country of heretics.” Wallenstein was dis- 
graced and semi-officially assassinated by four Irishmen. 
For fourteen more years war and pillage raged ; Ferdinand 
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certainly achieved his desert, but failed altogether to wipe 
out the heretics. 


NONSENSE 


EpwarpD Lear, Landscape Painter and Nonsense Poet (1812- 
1888). By Angus Davidson. (Murray, l5s.). It is a curious 
anomaly of human nature that mirth and laughter are quite 
as often born of sadness as of joy. The Life of Edward Lear 
is a good example of this strange contradiction. He was a 
man of many gifts; an artist skilled in black and white and 
watercolour; an attractive companion with a genius for 
making friends and a passion for children; a poet with a 
strong sense of rhythm; a humorist with a divine gift 
for pure fun and a unique vocabulary and, last—but unfor- 
tunately not least—a conscientious and stilted landscape 
painter in oils. All these makings of a happy and successful 
career were marred by slight but constant attacks of epilepsy 
and a temperament which never allowed him to be at peace 
with himself. He toiled to paint and sell huge canvases which 
nobody wanted and, like Hans Andersen, he thought nothing 
of the happy knack which enabled him to toss off the rhymes 
and sketches which have endeared him to three generations 
of old and young. Think of Edward Lear in a Children’s 
Hour! It is heartrending to reflect that he sold the copyright 
of the First Book of Nonsense for £125! 


Mr. Davidson has drawn a human and attractive likeness 
of his hero, and we are grateful to him for sending us back to 
eur memories of those delightful limericks and songs. The 
songs are much more than nonsense, they are poetry, with an 
undercurrent of pathos and irony. We know now why that 
pleasurable lump rose in our childish throats when we read 
that : 


‘‘ Far and few, far and few 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live. 
Their heads were green and their hands were blue 
And they went to sea in a sieve.” 


And we recognise as familiar that consoling yet brazen 


nursery lie when the Pobble bereft of his toes returned to his 
faithful Aunt Jobiska : 


** And she made him a dish, at his earnest wish, 
Of eggs and buttercups fried with fish ; 
And she said—‘ It’s a fact the whole world knows 


That Pobbles are happier without their toes ’. 


One could go on for ever. If only Mr. Lear could know how 
much we owe him ! 
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FAREWELL AUSTRIA 


Austria. By Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg 
(Cassells, 10s. 6d.). Dr. von Schuschnigg’s autobiography 
is a dramatic and tragic historical document. Completed 
only a few months before the Anschluss, every line reveals 
the author’s passionate love of his native land and his con. 
fidence in her future as an independent sovereign State, 
We, who can be wise after the event, may sigh over or sneer 
at that confidence, but we cannot withhold our admiration 
for the high courage which inspired it. 


Few men can have succeeded to a less enviable heritage 
than did Dr. Schuschnigg. Austria was the heart of a great 
Empire shorn of its members by the peace treaty. She had 
seen defeat, famine, revolution and constant inescapable 
poverty. For many years after the War her Socialist rulers 
had done their utmost to destroy all sense of Austrian tra- 
dition. Then arose that great ecclesiastical statesman, Mgr. 
Seipel, who once more revived Austria’s pride in her own 
nationhood. When he died, from the after effects of an 
attempt on his life, Dollfuss took over. Lacking inches but 
not courage, Dollfuss successfully fought both militant 
Marxism and Reich-subsidised Nazi terrorism. In the abortive 
push of July, 1934, he was shot down and left to bleed to 
death without the physical aid of a doctor or the spiritual 
consolation of a priest. Such was the heritage to which the 
last Chancellor of independent Austria succeeded. A member 
of that minor nobility which gave to the old Empire its 
most able and devoted administrators, with a good war 
record behind him, reserved to the point of coldness and 
studious both by temperament and upbringing, he seemed 
scarcely the stuff of which dictators are made. Yet he had 
one priceless asset, his vehement love of the Austrian idea. 
This inner glow of faith carried him, and with him his country, 
through infinite difficulties until it seemed to him, writing 
quietly by the Wolfgangsee, that ‘there triumphs the 
knowledge that the hour is come when all forces should be 
put at the service of the country.” That his faith proved to 
be empty is tragic, but the blame for it must lie at other doors. 

Apart from the dramatic interest caused by subsequent 
events, the book is notable for its excellent descriptions of 
the tangled post-war politics of Austria, and for its intimate 
pen pictures of such leaders as Seipel and Dollfuss. Dr. 
Schuschnigg writes in a pleasantly straightforward style. 
The reader can hardly fail to be moved by the Chancellor's 
last speech before he yielded to the German ultimatum and 
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threat to employ overwhelming force: “So I will take leave 
of the Austrian people with the German word of farewell, 
uttered from the depths of my heart, ‘ God protect Austria.’ ” 
The lonely prisoner of the Belvedere compels our admiration 
as a brave man and a true Austrian. In this book he has 
unwittingly written his own epitaph and raised his own 
monument to posterity. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THOUGHTS AND TALKS. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.). HUMANITY IN POLITICS. By Arthur Bryant. (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) These are two books of interest written by two men of affairs 
who style themselves Conservative. From a factional point of view this 
is rare as those who normally indulge themselves on paper in expressions‘of 
political opinion are otherwise inclined. The publicist is usually goaded 
by a sense of injustice or a desire for change, and hence is radical by nature 
of his calling, whereas the utilitarian who is the real Conservative is loth 
to admit his opinions, and for that reason is found among text-books rather 
than newspapers. However, nowadays it is fashionable to be right and 
left rather than right and wrong, and in the realm of modern letters and 
journalism the so-called right-wing case is seldom put more ably than by 
such men as Sir Arnold Wilson and Mr. Arthur Bryant. The former is 
editor of the Nineteenth Century, and the latter is a regular and well-known 
contributor to the contemporary press. Thoughts and Talks and Humanity 
in Politics are a collection of published articles by the two authors respec- 
tively. 

Sir Arnold’s book is the more engaging. It is the more human and 
the less humane. Sir Arnold is a good mixer and a facile conversationalist, 
and the qualities of such a man creep into the pages of his book. Mr. Bryant 
is often very complacent, and, like his frequently admired Mr. Baldwin, is 
more inclined to moralise on humanity than to meet it face to face. Sir 
Arnold comes across his incongruous characters in strange places, but he 
gets them to express a true political philosophy in their own idiom. Mr. 
Bryant observes the conduct of such men, and often epitomises it in con- 
clusions that are trite and not infrequently platitudinous. The contrast 
in the two styles is often the difference between the argument from the 
particular and the general. The former has always appealed most to the 
English temperament, although the conclusion may be the same in both 
cases. Certainly the impression left after reading Thoughts and Talks and 
Humanity in Politics are identical. It is that behind the terrific facade 
of headline and ideology there links still in these islands a great heart and 
a great breed of men and women. 


ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY AMERICAN TO DO HIS DUTY. 
By Quincy Howe. (8s. 6d.) UNDERSTANDING THE ENGLISH. By 
James Howard Wellard. (10s. 6d.) The British public is far too apt to 
base its opinion of the attitude of the United States towards us upon after- 
dinner speeches of members of the English-speaking Union, fostering 
thereby a vain delusion that at a moment of grave crisis for the British 
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Empire America will be found by our side. Those who know America 
however, hold no such fond belief, and if Mr. Quincy Howe is to be accepted 
as an interpreter of a large body of American opinion, his observatio 
will come as a cold douche to those who bury their heads in the sand. Not 
that we accept all that Mr. Quincy writes. We may be passing through 
troubled times, but are we so played out that “ the safety of the Empire . . . 
hinges on the policy of the United States”? Nor do we perceive, as does 
Mr. Quincy, “ England’s symptoms of decay.” Shrewd British propaganda 
we are told, brought America into the last war, and, if America is not w i 
may drag her into the next, and it is against British propaganda in this 
field that Mr. Quincy is warning his fellows. So emphatically does he do it 
that another American writer has paid his book the compliment of being 
“the mightiest salvo ever fired against the British Empire since the 
embattled farmers of Lexington fired the shot which was heard round the 
world.” ‘“‘ Here’s richness!” as Mr. Squeers would say, but we can stand 
it. Mr. Quincy urges an isolationist policy, which, he says, will serve not 
only the interests of the American people, but the interests of civilisation, 
democracy and progress throughout the world. We can only say that if 
America succeeds in keeping out of the world bonfire (which will not happen 
if potential foes are faced by a resolute and well-armed British Empire) 
she will be lucky. America might even be grateful for the co-operation of 
the decaying England which Mr. Quincy spurns. 

Here, too, is Mr. Wellard, an Englishman who has been “ off and on” 
in the United States for about four years, lately as a journalist on a Chicago 
paper. He interprets and describes English life so shrewdly and enter. 
tainingly—evidently for consumption across the Atlantic—that one American 
commentator believes that “ it will do a darned sight more than any Hands. 
Across-the-Sea society to promote understanding between the two con. 
tinents.” Let us hope that it may. Mr. Wellard shows us some familiar 
sides of English life and character, and if at times he resorts to cheap gibes 
against our traditions, our universities and public schools and suburban 
dwellers—the common butt of superior, if shallow, writers—he does not 
hurt us. We have, in fact, enjoyed his book, and should now like to see 
him apply his gifts of observation and mordant wit to an equally candid 
study of American life. Would this, in American eyes, also be effective in 
promoting mutual understanding? The moral of the two volumes that 
we have thus briefly noticed is that Great Britain and its people are not 80 
wholeheartedly admired in the United States as we are often asked to 
suppose. We shall be none the worse for frankly recognising the fact. 


SPAIN’S ORDEAL. By Robert Sencourt. (Longman’s. 10s. 6d.) 
Although Mr. Sencourt has an obvious sympathy with General Franco, 
he writes without that bitter bias that has disfigured so many accounts of the 
Spanish Civil War. This book, which takes the narrative of the struggle 
as far as the recapture of Teruel by the insurgents, gives a clear and lively 
picture of the war. No contest can be grimmer than one between fellow- 
countrymen, and Mr. Sencourt, while emphasising that the Republicans 
are more prone to outrages, does not attempt to conceal the latent cruelty 
of the Spanish nature on the horrors of civil war. Spain remains as it was 
when the Duke of Wellington described it as “ the only country where two 
and two do not make four,”’ a country equally capable of the heights of 
heroism and of the depths of barbarity. At least as valuable as the 
account of the campaign—which is illustrated by some excellent sketch- 
maps, a feature too often forgotten—are the preliminary chapters in which 
Mr. Sencourt discusses the origins of the rebellion. It is possible to question 
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his decision that Sanjurjo would have been a less able leader of the revolt 
than Franco, but his account of the events between the flight of King 
Alfonso XIII and the murder of Calvo Sotelo leaves one in no doubt that 
had the generals not struck at that moment it would have been too late. 
The real history of the Spanish Civil War will not be written, and can not 
indeed be written, until some years after the final victory has been won. 
That date may still be remote, and for the meantime Mr. Sencourt’s book 
gives an admirable description of the origins of the struggle and a clear and 
readable account of its earlier stages. 


HERE’S HOW: Hints for the Man “ in the Blue.” By Major G. St. J. 
Orde Browne, O.B.E.(Mil.), late R.A. (“ East Africa and Rhodesia ” Office, 
London, 5s.). Surveying to sports measurements, with housing and all 
kinds of useful information in between, is to be found in this unpretentious 
book. It is written in plain non-technical language and must prove a 
boon to a settler or a campaigner. 


THE COAST OF BARBARY. By Jane Soames. (Cape, 10s. 6d.) The 
history of the North African littoral of the Mediterranean from the days of 
the Roman Empire down to the present has been carefully traced by the 
author. No light task within the compass of an ordinary volume, but 
worth doing in view of the conflicts of interests in Europe and the importance 
of the Mediterranean. Barbary is now front-page news, and this book is 
opportune and useful in helping to an intelligent appreciation of the 
situation. 
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THE LETTERS OF JOHN DOVE. Edited by Robert Henry Brand. 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI. By Monsignor R. Fontenelle. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 

HERITAGE OF YESTERDAY. By Richard von Kiihlmann, former 
German Foreign Minister. (William Hodge, 7s. 6d.) 

THE KAISER ON TRIAL. By George Sylvester Viereck. (Duck- 
worth, 21s.) 

PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. By Bruno Tasker 
and Agnes Roman. (Institute of Pacific Relations, $1.50.) 


HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE DE LA FRANCE PENDANT LA 
GRANDE GUERRE. Les Alliances et les Interventions. Vols I and II. 
By Albert Pinguad, Ministre Plénipotenaire. (Editions ‘‘ Alsatra,’’ Paris.) 


THE ARTS OF MANKIND. Written and illustrated by Hendrik 
van Loon. (Harrap, 15s.) 


THE TYRANNY OF WORDS. By Stuart Chase. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 


THE MARVELS OF BIBLE PROPHECY. By Major-General H. N. 
Sargent, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (Covenant Publishing Co., 6s.) 


THE DOMINIONS AS SOVEREIGN STATES. Their Constitutions 
and Government. By Prof. A. Berriedale Keith. (Macmillan, 25s.) 


WHY BRITAIN PROSPERS. By William Teeling. (Gifford, 10s. 6d.) 
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BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS. By R. W. Seton-Watson, 
(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.) 


CALENDAR TO THE SESSIONS RECORDS, COUNTY OF MIDDLE. 
SEX. Vol. III. Edited by William le Hardy, M.C., F.S.A. (Guildhall, 
Westminster, lls. 3d. by post.) 


SHADOWS OF LIFE AND THOUGHT. A Retrospective Review in the 
Form of Memoirs. By Arthur Edward Waite. (Selwyn and Blount, 
15s.) 


VOLTAIRE. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed and Ward, 12s. 6d.) 
HALF TIME! By Captain H. B. T. Wakelam. (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 


FROM PRIVATE TO MAJOR. A Remarkable Odyssey of an Ordinary 
Man. By Major James Hawke, O.B.E. Foreword by Lieut-General Sir 
George MacMunn, K.C.B. 


THE GREEN FOOL. By Patrick Kavanagh. (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.) 


THE WAY TO THE PRESENT. A Personal Record. By John van 
Druten. (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


FIFTY WASTED YEARS. By F. J. de Verteuil. (Chapman and 
Hall, 10s. 6d.) 


THE STORY OF ACHILLES. Translated into plain English by 
W. H. D. Rouse. (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP. By A. Barrett Brown, M.A. (George 
Allen, 1s. 6d.) 


VERSES. Sixth Book. By Elizabeth Daryush. (From the Author, 
Boars Hill, Oxford, 5s.) 


OTHERS TO ADORN. Poems by Oliver St. J. Gogarty. (Rich and 
Cowan, 7s. 6d.) 


THE EARTH COMPELS. Poems by Louis MacNeice. (Faber, 6s.) 


AND HE SHALL COME AGAIN. By Kenneth Ingram. I Believe: 
A Series of Convictions—IV. Edited by R. Ellis Roberts. (Heinemann, 5s.) 


ProFEessorR Fr. W. FOorERSTER’S important article, ‘ The 
Crux in South Eastern Europe,” has been reprinted from 
our January number in deference to requests from many 
quarters. Copies (3d. post free) can be obtained from the 
Manager, The National Review, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 
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